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ARE WE TOO LATE? 
INEFFICIENCY NOW IS TREASON 


BY THE EDITOR 


WE have reached, we are told, the turning point in the 
war. Perhaps it isso. If a turning point was desirable, and 
if the turn is for the better, we earnestly hope that it is so. 
True, we have heard of turning points before; which appar- 
ently did not materialize, or the turning of which was not 
decisive and effective. Perhaps we shall have better luck 
with this one; though we must confess that it has for some 
time seemed to us that what is most needed is to keep right 
straight on toward the goal which we long ago set. 

The present turning point, however, is said to be espe- 
cially in the diplomacy of the war; the President’s speech at 
Baltimore having indicated that he has definitely abandoned 
all further notions of peace through negotiations or through 
appeals to the democracy of Germany to revolt against au- 
tocracy or yet through efforts to drive wedges between Ger- 
many and Austria, and that he is now inflexibly determined 
to press the war to a victorious issue through “ Force, force to 
the utmost; force without stint or limit; the righteous, tri- 
umphant force which shall make right the law of the world 
and cast every selfish dominion down in the dust.” This is 
because he has reached a “ moment of utter disillusionment ” 
in which he realizes the iniquity of Germany’s purposes and 
the futility of negotiating with the mad dog of the nations. 

That is well. It is gratifying to know that the President 
has at last become disillusioned, as most thoughtful men in 
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America were a long time ago, and that he now fully commits 
himself to the course which his clear-sighted fellow citizens 
have from the beginning recognized to be the only one com- 
patible with the honor of the country and with the interests 
of mankind, and the only one giving promise of the victory of 
Righteousness over the Beast. Let us sincerely hope that he 
will remain disillusioned, and that the “ moment of utter dis- 
illusionment ” will not prove fleeting and presently give place 
to some new illusions of “ peace without victory ”, but will 
endure until the end. 

This is the more to be emphasized because of the effort 
which is apparently being made by some of the President’s 
superserviceable champions, through excess of zeal, to have 
it appear that the President himself has never suffered from 
illusions concerning the war, and that it is not he but the 
American people who have now become disillusioned. Such 
a pretence cannot, of course, be sanctioned by the President, 
who indeed in that very Baltimore speech made it quite clear 
that he was speaking with an exceptional degree of per- 
sonality, and that it was to himself that the utter disillusion- 
ment had come. That should be clear to all. The American 
people have not, as some are suggesting, insisted that every 
offer of peace be carefully scrutinized and analyzed. They 
were fully convinced two years ago, by Germany’s persistent 
lying about the U-boat outrages and other matters, that there 
was no truth in the Hun, and that any peace overtures should 
be regarded as insincere and deceitful. 

Perhaps it was well that the President was more patient 
and more potentially credulous, and that he, unlike most 
thoughtful Americans, insisted upon carefully scrutinizing 
and analyzing every Hunnish “ peace drive ”. It may be that 
in that he was wiser than the people. If so, we cheerfully 
credit him with that superior wisdom, and take upon our- 


selves and our fellow citizens the reproach of having been . 


from the beginning skeptical and fearful of “ Greeks bearing 
gifts ” ; provided always that we are not called upon to suffer 
the fate of Laocoon. Suffice it that President and people 
now alike perceive the real character of the Wooden Horse, 
before the thing has got within our walls. If that be the turn- 
ing point which the President has reached, let us thank God 
and take courage. Now, at last, the road is straight before 


us all. 
It is somewhat remarkable, however, if not disquieting, to 
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note that simultaneously with this pronouncement concerning 
the President’s vision, another of his hot-gospeller champions 
—as though he needed a champion!—tells us that Mr. Wil- 
son, along with Lord Roberts and a few other gifted seers, 
unerringly discerned the impending conflict long before it 
occurred ; and that accordingly, weeks before that mysterious 
tragedy at Sarajevo which was made the pretext for the war, 
he sent the expert and authoritative Colonel House of Texas 
to Europe to endeavor to open the blinded eyes of the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France and Germany to the awful 
peril which was menacing them. The extraordinary feature 
of the case is that the President gave no glimpse or inkling 
of this prescience to his own people or even to his associates 
in the Government. For once he regretfully laid aside his 
“passion for publicity,” and yielded to the impulses of what 
his eulogists felicitously call his “ stern self-confidence ” and 
his ‘‘ close-mouthed austerity and pride.” Thus he kept the 
dread secret locked within his own mind and heart, while the 
American people, all unconscious and undreaming of it, con- 
tinued in their fools’ Paradise of unpreparedness and paci- 
fism—the unpreparedness for which Mr. George Creel now 
devoutly gives thanks to God. 

Now, assuming these representations of the President’s 
zealous incense-burners to be entirely true, it was no doubt 
tremendously generous and noble of the President to bear the 
burden alone, and to endure the unjust imputation of know- 
ing no more about things than any ordinary mortal. Yet 
questions inevitably arise. If he indeed had this “ unique 
vision of Armageddon ” with which the eulogistic historian 
of the New York Evening Post from whom we quote 
now credits him, was it not his duty to warn his own country, 
and to make at least some rudimentary preparations to meet 
the coming storm? And why did he so vehemently insist that 
we knew nothing and cared to know nothing of the sources 
and causes of the war? It is quite obvious that if he knew 
all about it in advance, if he had been able to “ cast his eye 
abroad and note the ominous signs in world politics,” if he had 
“ surveyed the European situation and perceived that the two 
opposing groups of Powers were drifting toward the war 
which had been dreaded for a generation,” why surely he must 
have known something about the causes and influences which 
were at work. Moreover, if his vision was at the beginning 
so clear and penetrating, how could it be that a little later he 
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became so blinded as to suffer the illusions from which he 
now exultantly proclaims his deliverance? 

We must regret, then, that some of those who presumptu- 
ously affect to be speaking in behalf of the President do him 
so gross a disservice as to invest him with the fantastic fig- 
ments of their own imagination. The President’s speech at 
Baltimore contained sentiments and expressions for which 
no commendation could be too high. But its eloquent author 
had, we confidently assume, no thought of making it mark the 
turning point in American history, or in the history of the 
war. Intensely personal in tone, it made known to the nation 
the gratifying and inspiring fact that the President himself 
at last fully discerns the duplicity and insincerity of our arch- 
enemy, that in all further dealings with Prussian militarism 
his voice will be in his sword, and that he now assumes that 
militant leadership of the nation which the nation has long 
desired him to assume. 

In such a conception, we must gladly acclaim this “ turn- 
ing point of the war.” If it is thus recognized by other na- 
tions, so much the better. It should hearten our patient and 
long-suffering Allies to know that we are done with rainbow- 
chasing and with wedge-driving—save for the wedges that 
are driven with twelve-inch guns. That it will cause the 
Huns to abandon their intrigues, propaganda and falsehoods 
—such as Count Czernin has been profusely putting forth— 
we do not expect; but it will go far toward rendering such 
devices vain. At any rate, if it is or has been the turning 
point, let us stay turned, with our diplomacy as direct as the 
shooting of our guns. 

As for the military turning point, that is a different thing. 
Doubtless the Huns hoped to make this Spring drive on the 
western front decisive. Doubtless, too, it would have been 
decisive, in glorious reaction against the Huns, if only the 
full strength of America could have been cast upon the side 
of our Allies. As it is, there will have to be many more “ turn- 
ing points ” before the end is reached. One of the common- 
est observations concerning our own Civil War is, that Get- 
tysburg was its “ turning point.” But was it, really; with all 
the weary campaign of the Wilderness to follow? We have 
always had a notion that a good case could be made out for 
Fort Donelson as the “ turning point ”, in view of the fact 
that there was enunciated that principle of moving immedi- 

ately upon the enemy’s works until he was forced to “ un- 
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conditional surrender” which in the end proved to be the 
only way of winning the war. 

The real turning point of this war was, or is, or will be that 
at which America—Government and people—becomes con- 
vinced in mind and heart and soul that the only thing to do 
is to move immediately upon the Hun with every ounce of 
our fighting strength, and to keep pressing on and slaughter- 
ing Boches and destroying German resources until the Beast 
is beaten into unconditional surrender. Have we reached 
that point at last? Has the President himself reached it? 

So the words spoken in conclusion at Baltimore would 
indicate, but the question leaps irresistibly to mind: Why 
was it necessary to speak them a full twelvemonth after Con- 
gress, responding promptly to the importunity of the Presi- 
dent, made formal declaration of war? Does not the mere 
engaging in war imply the use of force? What else could 
the President himself have had in mind when he proclaimed 
the quick preparing of the Navy and the immediate raising 
of a comparatively great army, and urged the people to hus- 
band all their resources for participation in the mighty con- 
flict? Why the present manifestations of surprise, relief 
and rejoicing among ourselves and notably among our Allies? 

The words themselves are not dissimilar. “ We are ac- 
cepting this challenge”, he declared in April, 1917. “I 
accept the challenge, I know that you accept it ”, he repeated 
in April, 1918. And, alas, the distressing record of the year 
cannot be disregarded. 

On December 4 the President declared that peace could 
not even be discussed until German autocracy, “ this intol- 
erable Thing ”, had been defeated. 

On January 8 he laid down, in fourteen carefully drawn 
articles, “ the only possible programme ” of peace; declared 
that we “ stand together until the end ” with the Allies for 
“these essential rectifications of wrong and _ assertions 
of right”, and pledged America “to fight until they are 
achieved ”. 

On February 11 he informed the enemy Powers that he 
would discuss peace upon the basis of four abstract principles 
he enunciated, and that “ the only possible programme ” of 
the preceding month, the “ rectifications of wrong” which 
were then “ essential ”, constituted merely a “ set of sugges- 
tions ”, “ only our own provisional sketch of principles ”. 


’ 


On April 6 he recognized explicitly for the first time that 
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“ force ” was required,—“ force to the utmost, force without 
limit or stint ”,—but he declared simultaneously that he was 
“ ready, ready still, ready even now, to discuss a fair and just 
and honest peace at any time that it is sincerely purposed— 
a peace in which the strong and the weak shall fare alike ”. 

This has the old familiar judicial ring. What it really 
means or what it is intended to convey to our friends or to our 
Allies we do not venture to surmise. Undeniably at the mo- 
ment “the strong” is Germany and “the weak” are Bel- 
gium, Poland and Serbia. Can it be that in the great ac- 
counting they are to “ fare alike” ? Does the President still 
consider that we have no interest in “the causes ” and pur- 
poses of the mighty struggle for very existence which has 
been thrust upon the world by bloodthirsty Germany? Is 
this another “ peace feeler ” insmuated into a declaration of 
defiance more resonant even than the stern threat to hold to 
a strict accountability the murderers of our own unoffend- 
ing citizens and children who perished with the Lusitania? 

God forbid! Rather let us hope that, at the end of a 
year of pottering about in fatuous expectation of a quick 
collapse of the enemy when shown the ruler in the schoolmas- 
ter’s hand, the great drive has finally opened the President’s 
eyes to the stark, staring menace not merely to France and 
to England but to our own beloved country. And upon 
pended knees, in humility and shame, let us all, and let him, 
beseech Almighty God to permit us and him to atone in the 
immediate future for the sins of the past. Never, never, since 
America won her independence and peace with victory has 
she been so humiliated as she is today. Warning after warn- 
ing has passed unheeded, pleading after pleading has been 
made in vain, prediction after prediction of the terrific strug- 
gle now in progress has been placidly assumed by our own 
pathetically disorganized War Department,—with what re- 
sult? One hundred thousand American soldiers on the fight- 
ing line when there should have been and could have been 
half a million, and that small number broken up into seg- 
ments and scattered from Nieuport to Belfort, as mere fillers- 
in, inadequate as a separate command to maintain a single 
sector or part of a sector against the Huns. Little Portugal — 
has us beaten numerically two to one. “ Exhausted Eng- 
land ” sent twice as many thoroughly trained troops to Pic- 
ardy in ten days after the mighty battle began as we have 
furnished in a year. 
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Patient and propitiatory as our Allies have been, consid- 
erate and flattering as their Press has been compelled to be 
to ourselves generally and to our President specifically, the 
pent-up feelings of England and France finally found an 
outlet which could no longer be restrained through the out- 
spoken declaration of the British Premier to the House of 
Commons. 


In America there is a very considerable number of men in the course 
of training and the allies look forward to having a large American 
army in France in the spring. It has taken longer than anticipated to 
turn those soldiers into the necessary divisional organizations. If 
America waited to complete these divisional organizations it would not 
be possible for these fine troops in any large numbers to take part in 
this battle in this campaign, although it might be very well the decisive 
battle of the war. 

This was, of course, one of the most serious disappointments from 
which the allies had suffered. It is no use pretending it was not one 
of our chief causes of anxiety. We depend upon it largely to make up 
the defection of Russia. For many reasons—reasons, perhaps, of 
transport, reasons connected with the time it takes, not merely to train 
troops and their officers, but to complete the necessary organization— 
it was quite impossible to put into France the number of divisions every 
one had confidently expected would be there. 

Under the circumstances we, therefore, submitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States a definite proposal. We had the advantage 
of having the Secretary of War in this country within two or three 
days after the battle had commenced. Mr. Balfour and I had a long 
conversation with him upon the whole situation, and we submitted to 
him certain recommendations which we had been advised to make to 
Mr. Baker and the American government. 

On the strength of the conversation we submitted proposals to 
President Wilson with the strong support of Premier Clemenceau, to 
enable the combatant strength of the American Army to come into 
action during this battle, inasmuch as there was no hope of it coming 
in as a strong separate army. By this decision American batallions will 
be brigaded with those of the allies. This proposal was submitted by 
Earl Reading on behalf of the British government to President Wilson, 
and President Wilson assented to the proposal without any hesitation, 
with the result that arrangements now are being made for the fighting 
strength of the American Army to be brought immediately to bear 
in this struggle, a struggle which is only now beginning, to this extent, 
and it is no mere small extent, that the German attack has been held up. 
It has stirred up the resolution and energy of America beyond anything 
which has yet occurred. 


Courteously excusing us for policy’s sake while looking to 
the future, Mr. Lloyd George plainly put the blame for the 
“ serious disappointment ” which our Allies suffered squarely 
upon the American Government, where it belongs. To miti- 
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gate the offense which might be resented by our sensitive 
Administration he called attention to “ the material and dra- 
matic assistance rendered by President Wilson in this emer- 
gency ”,— in response, in fact, to a virtual demand from both 
France and England that our little force be split up to fill 
the chinks, here, there and everywhere, thus rendering use- 
less all of our railway building and other arrangements to 
feed, clothe and care for our own men and taking out of their 
hearts the spirit of comradeship and National pride which 
makes for success in battle. 

“ If we wish to avoid a war lasting for years ”, said Lloyd 
George,—and by this he meant to avert defeat and destruc- 
tion—“ this battle must be won now, and to win it we must 
be ready to throw in all our resources. The men we propose 
taking today may well be the means of winning the decisive 
victory of the war and with these measures and with the 
promise of America we have no fear of the ultimate issue ”. 

The promise of America! That is all they have had ex- 
cept money, of little real value in such a crisis, and food— 
and now they have transferred to us their food ships, delib- 
erately facing starvation, to bear our troops to the rescue 
because, after a full year, we have no means of transporting 
them ourselves. And eleven months and two weeks after 
we declared war and everybody knew the one vital need was 
ships, ships, ships, we are expected to be thrilled by the an- 
nouncement in newspaper headlines that “ President Wilson 
personally directs that the movement of troops abroad be 
hastened ”, to be protected, after they get there, we assume, 
by the one solitary combat airplane which so far we have 
started on its way. 

But despair we must not. While our own Government is 
rubbing its eyes in irritated resentment at having to cease 
dreaming dreams, our Allies are more nobly resolute than 
ever. 

“Tf”, writes a trustworthy American from London, 
“Italy should give up, if France should crack, if even the 
United States should desert her, England would only with- 
draw her army to her own shores, dispose her navy to meet 
the new situation, develop her own production and, if need 
be, fight on for forty years. This is the English spirit and 
the daily mood of the English people ”. 

And the old tiger Clemenceau adds: 

Bleating about peace will not crush Prussian militarism. War and 
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nothing but war must be the only thought. In all wars he is the con- 
queror who can believe a quarter of an hour longer than his adversary 
that he is not beaten. I shall continue the war to the last quarter of an 
hour, for the last quarter of an hour will be ours. 


But withal they know that only America can save the 
day. ‘That they will hold fast to the last ditch and the last 
man we cannot doubt. But if, despite all resistance, the 
Huns should succeed in dividing the armies, what then for 
stricken France but surrender, what for England but a last 
great stand, and what for America, which has stopped work 
absolutely upon both her coast defenses and her battleships, 
but reverberations from the canyons of despair— 

T'oo late; too late; too late! 

Take heed, you men in authority: 

Inefficiency now is treason. 


A CALL TO PATRIOTS 


REPRINTED FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW'S 
WAR WEEKLY 


WasuHIneTon, April 12, 1918. 

THE Hun is at the gate; the Republic is in peril; freedom 
is at stake; civilization and humanity tremble in the balance; 
America must save the cause; her sons are on the battle- 
line; her men and boys, her women and daughters at home 
are working, giving, hoping and praying for victory, in this, 
the darkest hour of the great invasion. 

Shall we at such a time impair the power and strength of 
the Nation through partisan strife among ourselves when 
every ounce of the energies which we can rally is required to 
meet the beseeching calls of our bleeding Allies, to help, help, 
help, in their desperate and enn struggle against 
the common foe? 

“ United we stand, divided we fall!” 

No country has better reason than our own to realize this 
immutable truth; none has heeded it in the past at greater 
cost in the blood of men and the grief of women. Can nothing 
be done to avert the calamitous effects of a bitter political 
contest throughout the Union, already beginning and bound 
to rage with increasing virulence till the polls shall close in 
November? 

Forget patriotism (God forgive us!) for a moment and 
heed only partisan considerations, 
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What has the Democratic party to gain from a contested 
election next Fall? It already has a majority in the House, 
—small but sufficient; suppose that majority should be in- 
creased to fifty or a hundred, what of it? Mr. Clark would 
continue to be Speaker, there would be no changes in chair- 
manships of committees and the new members would be as 
ciphers except in voting. ‘True, such a result might be 
heralded as a striking testimonial of approval of the Admin- 
istration, but that is all. There would be no practical advan- 
tage. And if the opposition should win, what then? Surely, 
in the words of the late Mr. Holman, it is better to be safe 
than sorry. Weighing possibilities in the balance, clearly the 
Democrats have nothing tangible to win and much perhaps 
to lose from the hazard of an election. 

What of the Republicans? Suppose they should carry 
the House, what would they have won? Committee chair- 
manships, clerks and doorkeepers and—a Speaker, presum- 
ably Mr. Mann, who voted for the McLemore resolution and 
for pretty much everything else that the Germans wanted. 
They would acquire no real power,—not even control of the 
great appropriations which have already been made chiefly 
and would be completed between November and March. In 
point of fact, they would not be in a position to oppose any 
measure proposed by the President because they would have 
been elected under pledges to uphold vigorous prosecution of 
the war. For this very reason, moreover, they could not 
even maintain successfully that their majority should be 
taken as a rebuke to the Administration, unless the choice of 
a virtual pro-German as Speaker should be so regarded,— 
and surely that would be neither palatable nor popular. All 
they could claim would be that they had been elected simply 
and solely because they were Republicans. 

The only thing under the sun that the Republicans could 
win by carrying the House would be the privilege of divid- 
ing the responsibility for the future conduct of the war,— 
thus barring them completely from making a clean-cut issue 
two years later, when the existing Government as a whole 
must make an accounting to the people and either stand or 
fall upon the record made with full authority. 

No less surely than the Democrats, though for quite dif- 
ferent reasons, the Republicans have nothing to win and 
much, perhaps, to lose from a contested election. 

But the country and the cause have a great deal, a very 
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great deal, perhaps everything, to gain from an agreement 
between the two parties to re-elect. practically all of the 
present members. Let us enumerate a few of the advan- 
tages: 

“1. It would avert the bitterness of a nation-wide cam- 
paign. 
2. It would make the issue, wherever an issue might be 
raised, one of Loyalty pure and simple, with no such differ- 
entiations as disgraced the Wisconsin campaign and might 
easily have produced a Socialist, pro-German Senator. 

3. It would not only achieve specifically but would sig- 
nify notably to our Allies a splendid unity in purpose and 
determination. 

4. It would eliminate the dangerous participation in a 
political contest of two millions of soldiers in camps scattered 
from Flanders to California. 

5. It would obviate the waste of hundreds of thousands, 
possibly millions, of dollars in useless electioneering when 
every penny is needed to win the war. 

6. It would save at least a day’s time consumed by any- 
where from ten to fifteen millions of men in simply voting, 
to say nothing of many days of campaigning, thus increasing 
the country’s productivity by this means alone by more than 
a hundred millions of dollars. 

7. It would release for speaking for Liberty loans and 
other war purposes, not only the hundreds of the chosen 
representatives of the people, but also thousands of others 
who otherwise would be electioneering, — not only release 
them, but release them in such a way that Republican and 
Democrat could stand shoulder to shoulder upon the same 
platform and plead the cause of their common country. 

8. It would elevate Patriotism above Politics and would 
redound to the pride and glory of the Nation whose elders 
at home would bury prejudice in their eagerness to back up 
the boys abroad who soon will be giving up their lives by the 
thousand in the service of the Republic. 

Can it be done? Of course, it can be done. It is being 
done. Already the leaven is working. And it makes the 
heart glad that again the Old Dominion leads the way. Two 
years ago the Ninth District of Virginia elected Bascomb 
Slemp, a Republican, to Congress, by a plurality of only 
1,388 out of a total vote of 34,308,—a margin none too large 
for comfort. But there will be no contest this year. Last 
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week the Democratic district committee met and adopted 
unanimously the following resolution: 

Whereas the minds and hearts of all our people are and should be 
turned toward the winning of the war for democracy, and whereas we 
do not believe their time and energy should be diverted from patriotic 
activities into the requirements of a fierce partisan campaign, there- 
fore we recommend to the democratic party in the ninth Virginia 
congressional district that no nomination for Congress be made this 
year. 


Fitting and stirring expression of patriotic thought! And 
what was done in the Ninth District of Virginia can be done 
in practically every other district in the country by co-opera- 
tive action to that end by the official leaders of the two great 
parties. 

_ What have they to say? Is it too much to ask that Chair- 
man McCormick and Chairman Hays call their executive 
committees together and at least consider the practicability 
of reaching an understanding which would save God only 
knows how many precious lives—and, it might be, even the 
war itself? 


Upon the Presidential election in 1920, as we have said, the sug- 
gestion has no bearing whatever. The future must care for itself. 

With respect to Senators to be elected next Fall, the impropriety 
of attempting to choose by agreement men to serve six years is apparent. 
Nevertheless, the fact may well be noted that a fine spirit is beginning 
to pervade the country. Already the Democrats have given notice that 
they will not oppose the re-election of Senators Nelson of Minnesota 
and Kenyon of Iowa, and it is virtually assured that the two parties 
in Idaho will unite upon Senators Borah and Nugent, if the former, 
as it is hoped and believed, shall reconsider his determination to with- 
draw from public service at this critical time. 

Other States which may be ignored because of the conclusiveness 
of party primaries are Alabama, Georgia, Virginia, Oklahoma, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Colorado, Texas, Tennessee, North Carolina, Michigan, 
South Carolina, Mississippi and Wyoming, leaving only fifteen States 
in which Senatoria! elections would be requisite in November, to wit: 
Rhode Island, New Mexico, Maine, West Virginia, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Kentucky, Illinois, Oregon, Nebraska, Delaware, Kansas, 
South Dakota, Montana and Massachusetts. 

Doubtless, too, several of these States will follow the example of 
Iowa and Minnesota, and reach agreements shortly, thereby reducing 
the total to so small a number that the two National Committees could 
readily effect an arrangement such as we have proposed, to little or no 
injury to either party or any individual and to incalculable advantage 
of the country and the cause. 

Our call is to the patriotism of America. 
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Consider what a partisan election means! 

Next November the people of the several States, as duly 
ordained by the Constitution, will march to the polls and 
drop a ballot in the box bearing the name of John Doe, 
Republican, or Richard Roe, Democrat. Mr. John Doe 
is the present member from the Sixty-ninth District of Michi- 
gan. We do not know him, that is those of us who live in 
New York or Massachusetts or Pennsylvania, but we do 
know that Mr. John Doe is a loyalist, that he is in favor of a 
vigorous prosecution of the war against Germany, that being 
a decent, straightforward, upstanding American he has sup- 
ported the President since the declaration of war against 
Germany, that he has voted for all the war legislation the 
President has recommended, that he has urged his consti- 
tuents to buy Liberty bonds, to support the Red Cross, to 
economise in the use of food; in short, to do everything that 
an American should do in these critical days, and that is to 
devise means whereby the largest number of Germans can 
be killed in the shortest space of time at the smallest cost to 
American life. 

So far as the war is concerned—and that is the one thing 
now that concerns every man, woman and child in the United 
States—Mr. John Doe is neither a Republican nor a Demo- 
crat. He is neither a Prohibitionist nor a friend of the 
demon rum. He is neither a Suffragist nor an Anti. He is 
simply a good American who has risen superior to petty 
politics and has put all his heart and strength and vigor 
of intellect into the great cause. And there are 434 other 
John Does and Richard Roes—barring the few disloyalists 
of whom we shall speak presently —like him; like him, 
patriots and not partisans, like him, heart and soul in the 
war and thinking of only one thing — how to win in the 
shortest possible time. 

Beginning with this month and until late in the summer 
the 485 members of the House will—if there is to be a 
partisan election—be thinking of their renominations. Every 
member wants to be renominated, naturally and properly 
enough. Having worked for the best interests of the country 
he thinks he is entitled to a renomination. In every district 
there is at least one man, in some a dozen or more in both 
parties, who cherish the ambition to come to Congress. Mr. 
John Doe has made enemies in his own party, and the 
opposing party might capture the seat. Mr. John Doe, 
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therefore, from now until his nomination must give every 
thought to his own political future. He must fix his political 
fences, and that cannot be done at long range. Instead of 
being in Washington attending to legislative business Mr. 
John Doe is at home wooing his constituents. Mr. John Doe 
has ceased to be a disinterested patriot, to whom the war 
and nothing but the war counts, and has become a politician. 
The thing is psychological. In the atmosphere of the 
House, where party has ceased to exist, he is influenced by 
his moral surroundings and sees the infamy of injecting 
politics into the conduct of the war, but at home, where he has 
gone solely to talk politics, where he appeals for support 
solely on political grounds, he sinks again to the level of the 
party man. If he is a Republican, he solicits the influence 
of Republicans because the Democrats have managed the war 
very badly; and while he may not honestly believe that it is the 
only justification for his retention, he strives to establish his 
case. And if he is a Democrat, the argument is reversed. 
Now follow the thing through. Mr. John Doe goes 
back to Washington and in the House, even while voting for 
a war measure, he criticises the Administration to show to 
his constituents what a good party man he is. Instead of 
having one thought he has two, and the second has sub- 
ordinated the first. What he thinks of more now than any- 
thing else is his renomination. The opposition is active and 
it behooves him to be vigilant. His courage is tempered by 
caution, he dodges a vote for fear of offending and is sensi- 
tive to criticism. In a word, his former robust independence 
is weakened by the fear of losing his nomination. 
Having gained his nomination, he will for the next four 
or five months make his claim for reelection purely on the 
score of party politics. In substance what he will say is this: 
“ Of course I shall support the President in the conduct of 
the war, but it is much better for the country to have a 
Republican majority in the House of Representatives than 
a Democratic majority. Give us a Republican majority and 
the war will be managed more efficiently. You ask for proof. 
Look at the mistakes made by the War Department, remem- 
ber the past winter and the shortage of coal, do not forget 
the time when sugar was short.” And a great many people 
will heed him. 
His Democratic opponent will controvert this. Now 
we are not in the least interested in John Does and Richard 
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Roes personally. We think it is not of the slightest con- 
sequence to the country at large or the carrying on of the 
war whether the Sixty-ninth District of Michigan is repre- 
sented in Washington by John Doe, Democrat, or Richard 
Roe, Republican, provided both men are loyal Americans; 
what we are vitally interested in is the effect it will have 
on the country. 

The war cannot be successfully prosecuted unless the 
country puts its whole heart into it, unless it is unified, unless 
its strength, both physical and spiritual, is given to the sole 
purpose of war. It is idle to pretend, it is either the dis- 
honesty of knavery or the ignorance of fools, that the country 
can be unified when for the next six or eight months it will 
be talking and thinking politics and the appeal will be made 
to passion and narrow prejudice in favor of Richard Roe 
and what he represents, to the injury of John Doe and what 
he stands for. Resort to all the hypocrisy you please, talk 
as grandly as you like about “ the free choice of the people ”, 
neither hypocrisy nor humbug can conceal the facts. 

What are the facts? Simply personal selfishness and 
the contemptible meanness of professional politicians and a 
certain number of men who would sacrifice the common good 
for their own advantage or that of their party. The man- 
agers of the Republican party hope to carry the House, 
believing it will forecast their victory in the Presidential 
election. We shall not venture a prediction as to what will 
happen next November, but if we know anything of Ameri- 
can politics we are prepared without reservation to affirm 
that were the election to be held next week the Democrats 
would control the House by a substantial majority. The 
Democrats want an election because they believe it will 
strengthen their majority and it will foreshadow their con- 
tinuance in power two years later. In some districts the 
sitting member is to be jockeyed out of the nomination, in 
other districts the majority is to be reversed by appeals to 
partisanship. In every case the motive is the same. Selfish- 
ness, personal gain—$7,500 a year, mileage and Congres- 
sional perquisites — and the vanity attaching to being an 
“honorable” are to submerge the cause to which we are 
dedicated. 

Throw this country into the turmoil of an election this 
year and what will happen? We shall see the war relegated 
to the inside pages of the newspapers and the front pages 
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given over to the speeches of the Richard Roes and John 
Does, “the monster rally ” at the Grand Opera House and 
the torch light procession. Instead of the people discussing 
the war, soberly thinking about the war, we shall hear them 
excitedly discussing the tariff, prohibition, votes for women. 
Instead of the people going to hear Liberty Loan speeches, 
they will go to hear political addresses. Instead of the 
thought of the people being concentrated on one thing, and 
that thing the only thing that matters, they will be distracted 
by the claims of rival party hacks, of the virtues of one party 
or the vices of another. Politics will creep into the camp, into 
the factory, into the home. Solidarity will be weakened. 
What is to be gained by it? A few more Republicans 


or a few less Democrats. A speaker who is a Democrat or 


a Republican. Republican chairmen of committees where 
there are now Democrats. Will it save the life of a single 
American boy? Will it shorten the war by a single hour? 
Will it stop the expenditure of one dollar? We gain nothing 
by it, but we throw the country into discord and confusion, 
arouse antagonism, leave resentment, and break down that 
unity without which the war cannot be won. 

The solution is simple, as we have shown. The Constitu- 
tional requirement of an election every two years would be 
observed, but there would be no necessity for any member 
of Congress to leave Washington to look after his fences or 
campaign, there would be no political speeches and no injec- 
tion of politics into the more serious business of carrying on 
the war. ‘Those members of the present House who are 
disloyal, fortunately they are few, should be notified by their 
party chiefs that unless they decline to be candidates for re- 
election they will be opposed by a non-partisan candidate. 
In nearly every case the threat would be sufficient, and the 
obstinate man would be slaughtered at the polls without it 
having been necessary to make a campaign, as the mere 
publication of a man’s name on the blacklist of disloyalty 
would mean his defeat. : 

It would protect the President. Mr. Wilson cannot be 
entirely deaf to the claims of party. He is now pestered to 
make certain appointments for party reasons. Politics 
should not be permitted to pass the portals of the White 
House, and yet politics will penetrate the White House as 
they will the camp, the factory and the home if there is an 
election this year. The politicians fear the public will disap- 
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prove. Their fears are misplaced. The public takes the 
broad view; it would welcome any arrangement whereby 
politics can be kept out of the war. Both in England and in 
France there has been no general election since the beginning 
of the war. From England and France we have learned 
much about the conduct of war; may we not learn from them 
the further lesson that if a country would make war suc- 
cessfully abroad, it cannot carry on political warfare at home? 


AMERICANS SHOULD BE AMERICANS 


THE Secretary of the Interior is right. There is need of 
Americanization. There is need of it in elements and fun- 
daments. The latest census discloses the discreditable fact 
that nearly five per cent of the adult population of the United 
States can neither read nor write the English—which is the 
American—language; more than 4.6 per cent of those over 
twenty years of age, and more than 5.5 per cent of those over 
ten years. Incidentally, Mr. Lane reminds us that of regis- 
tered men of conscription age nearly 700,000 are illiterate; 
wherefore our “ citizenry trained to arms”, upon whom we 
have been bidden to rely for protecticn, are largely a citizenry 
untrained to letters. 

Now that is discreditable, and something more. It is a 
menacing condition. A state cannot be in a healthful con- 
dition when more than a quarter of its adult citizens are un- 
able to read or write the national language. For these il- 
literates are practically debarred from the information which 
is essential to good citizenship. Consider: The President is 
occasionally making addresses to Congress of the highest im- 
portance. ‘The Government is issuing innumerable tracts and 
bulletins, filled with information about the war, about food 
conservation, about agriculture, about a multitude of things 
of direct and very great interest to all the people for their 
own good and for the nation’s good. In addition, there are 
all the publications of newspapers and books, conveying in- 
formation which every citizen should have in order to under- 
stand the issues of the day and his duty concerning them. 

But all these are practically sealed books to the illiterate. 
He can know of them only through hearsay. His neighbor, 
who can read, is his only source of information. But that 
neighbor may not accurately understand what he has read. 
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If he does understand it, he may not have the faculty—which 
indeed is rare among the best of us—of accurately repeating 
it. And if he does repeat accurately, it is practically certain 
that he does not repeat fully, but merely a few of the more 
sensational and striking portions, which may not give any- 
thing like a correct notion of the whole. The result is that 
the illiterate person gets at best only a partial and distorted 
view of affairs, while there is always grave danger that he 
will get a maliciously perverted view. For the propagandist 
of evil is always more fluent and zealous in imparting misin- 
formation than any good citizen is likely to be in telling the 
truth. 

Similar considerations apply, in some respects with even 
more force, to the other millions who, while more or less il- 
literate in English, are literate in some alien language, the 
language of the country from which they or their parents 
came hither. They are similarly debarred from information 
in English, and are dependent upon that which is provided in 
the alien press, and this latter is almost inevitably colored 
with alien hues. For example: In the first two years of the 
war, before America entered it, multitudes of Germans, 
Austrians and Hungarians in this country gained their chief 
if not their only knowledge of it from the papers printed in 
their own mother tongues. We k»ow quite well what that too 
often meant. There was presented to them not the American 
view but the alien view. 

“As a man thinketh, so is he.” And as a man reads or 
hears, so he thinks. Getting their information from alien 
sources, they cherished alien thoughts, and thus themselves 
remained or became essentially alien. There can be no doubt 
that to this cause is due much of the pro-German and dis- 
loyal sentiment which has persisted throughout the United 
States during our first year of the war. Those who cherish 
it may or may not have become legally and technically natur- 
alized: They certainly have not been Americanized in mind 
and heart and thought and feeling. Obviously the first step 
toward such Americanization is to get into touch with Amer- 
ica by learning to use the English language as the common 
medium of speech, reading and thought. That is why illiter- 
acy in English is so serious a matter. . 

For this same reason we must approve the action which is 
being widely taken for the very great modification if not the 
entire suppression of German studies in the public schools. 
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It would be foolish to exclude German from the curriculum 
simply because we are at war with Germany. But in so far 
as German is retained, it should be regarded, treated and 
taught as a foreign language, at par with other foreign 
languages. Such, it is notorious, has not always been the 
case. In many schools, with large German constituencies, 
German has been exploited far beyond due bounds, as though 
it and not English were the national language. That has 
been because German parents have wanted their children to 
be educated in German rather than English, and to regard 
German and not English as their mother tongue. To that 
end, there have been used German text books, some of them 
revised if not originally prepared in Germany for the pur- 
pose, in which German immigrants in America, and their 
American-born children as well, are urged, even commanded, 
under penalty of disgrace, to cherish the German tongue as 
their own, above that of their adopted land. It was mons- 
trous that such teaching was ever permitted in American 
schools. It would be moral treason to tolerate it longer. 

That the pernicious system of dual allegiance, which Ger- 
many alone has had the effrontery to maintain, should be 
specifically and completely condemned, goes without saying. 
We should think that it would be quite proper to refuse 
naturalization to any persons coming from a country which 
maintained it, unless they would under oath expressly repudi- 
ate and abjure it. So, too, there should be an end of the sys- 
tem, prevailing in some States of this Union, of permitting 
unnaturalized or only partly naturalized men to vote. Since 
the Constitution forbids the States to abridge or deny the 
right of suffrage on certain grounds, it seems a pity that it 
does not also forbid the granting of suffrage to any who have 
not complied with certain requirements. 

We have further been reminded in this war of the im- 
policy of permitting great masses of aliens to come hither and 
to remain here unnaturalized. There was proposed a few 
years ago a scheme for requiring immigration to be propor- 
tioned to naturalization, so as to permit immigration of those 
who became American citizens, and to prohibit that of those 
who did not become naturalized. It is to be believed that 
some plan of that nature would be beneficent. Certainly it 
would be desirable in some way to discourage and indeed to 
prevent the accumulation in America of numerous alien 
colonies persistently remaining elien in allegiance and in 
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speech. It is well to be hospitable. But it would be poor 
policy to carry our hospitality so far as to make America no 
longer worth coming to. 


“WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR?” 


THE ancient lawyer’s question comes aptly to mind in 
scanning the international relationships of the great war. 
Who is our neighbor? Or, mutatis mutandis, who are our 
allies? Who are our foes? More specifically, where does 
Russia stand? And Japan? Also, Bulgaria? And that 
once Unspeakable 'Turk whose unspeakableness is now sur- 
passed by that of his Kultured ally and overlord? 

There may be some uncertainty concerning Russia. At 
first she was undoubtedly our ally, and was treated as such; 
and acted as such; until the rise of Lehmann and Braunstein, 
alias Lenine and Trotzky, who have repudiated that alliance. 
Are we to insist that the former relationship still exists, or 
are we to accept the dictum of the Bolsheviki? Upon the 
answer depends the technical justification of the course which 
we should pursue in respect of Siberia, though it may not 
affect the character of the course. 

First, then, if Russia is still our ally; what? Why, we 
should intervene, or should sanction our allies’ interven- 
ing, in Siberia, to restore and to maintain order and to prevent 
such Hunnish deviltry there as there has been at the other 
side of the empire. If Russia is our ally, she should trust us 
and our other allies, and should welcome our codperation; 
just as France welcomes it in Picardy and Champagne. 

But if she is no longer our ally? In that case we are 
under no obligation to help her, but neither are we under 
obligation to stand idly by and let her.surrender her territory 
to our foes, to our peril. If she cannot or will not keep her 
house in order and prevent our enemies from utilizing it 
against us, our natural rights of self-protection, or those 
of our ally, Japan, abundantly warrant intervention to abate 
the nuisance—Just as we intervened in Florida, a century ago. 

In either case, therefore, we should approve and en- 
courage Japanese intervention just so far as may be necessary 
to keep order in Siberia and to keep the Hun out. 

But is Japan our ally? Well, she is certainly the ally 
of our allies, France and Great Britain, and it would there- 
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fore be rather awkward if she were not ours also. We have 
been treating her in various respects as though she were our 
ally. We have just been borrowing a lot of her shipping, for 
belligerent purposes, which we should scarcely have done if 
there were not close relations between us; and not long ago 
we made a “ gentlemen’s agreement” with her which we 
should not have made with a power which we did not trust. 
The assumption is, therefore, that Japan is our ally, and 
that she should be treated as such. 

Similar considerations apply to the relationship between 
Japan and Russia. Earlier in the war they certainly re- 
garded each other as allies. Indeed, Russia inclined so much 
toward Japan as almost to excite jealousy on the part of 
other powers. There is a story, so well substantiated that 
it would take a good deal to disprove it, that before the war, 
and in the early part of the war, Russia employed many 
Japanese in her navy, to raise it to the efficiency which 
Japan’s fleet had displayed under Admiral Togo; and that 
in consequence, when a Russian vessel was selected by the 
allies for the honor of leading the way through the Darda- 
nelles, the batteries of that Russian ship were manned by 
Japanese gunners. We should say that after that Russia 
ought not to demur at Japanese intervention to save Siberia 
from chaos or the Huns. 

The logical solution of the Siberian problem would have 
been, at the first menace of either Hunnish conquest or 
domestic chaos, for the allied Powers to send in thither a 
joint expedition for protective purposes. This would have 
consisted chiefly, of course, of Japanese, but also of small 
contingents from America and the other allies, as a guarantee 
of good faith and of the responsibility of all the Allies for 
the benevolent conduct of the expedition. To say that just 
because the men who have surrendered all western Russia 
to the Huns and have involved all European Russia in 
disorder and collapse, object to any interference with similar 
processes in Siberia, we must stand aside and see such ruin 
wrought, would be to repudiate much of the spirit in which 
this war is being waged and some of the purposes which we 
have in view in waging it. 

We have raised, also, the question of our relationship to 
Bulgaria and Turkey. With those Powers we are nominally 
at peace, and their subjects in this country do not come under 
the ban of enemy aliens. Yet those Powers are certainly 
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active allies of our foe, and are the foes of our Allies. They 
are assisting our enemies against us. They are “ adhering 
to the enemies of the United States, giving them aid and 
comfort.” For Americans to do that would be treason. For 
aliens to do it can scarcely be reckoned friendship. If, as 
we are told, troops from those countries are operating on the 
western front, where our own troops are, will they refrain 
from firing upon our men and attack only our Allies? And 
are our men to be careful not to fire upon them, but only 
upon their allies? 

It seems to us an anomalous state of affairs, for us to 
be assisting our allies on the western front, but to be unwilling 
or unable to aid them in the east. It is a noble thing for 
us to strive to right the wrongs of Belgium; but why should 
we debar ourselves from striking a single blow in behalf of 
the other martyr nations, Serbia and Armenia? 

Surely by this time we ought to be able to tell which 
nations are our allies and which are our foes; and to be ready 
to treat them according to that classification. 


FOCH 


“Unless all history is at fault, the appointment of a 
Generalissimo is essential to success.”—NortTH AMERICAN 
Review for December. 

“In warfare men are nothing; a man is everything. It was not 
the Roman army that conquered Gaul; but Caesar. It was not the 
Carthaginians that made armies of the Republic tremble at the very 
gates of Rome, but Hannibal; it was not the Macedonian army marched 
to the Indus, but Alexander; it was not the French army that carried 
war to the Weser and the Inn, but Turenne; it was not the Prussian 
army that defended Prussia during seven years against the then greatest 
Powers of Europe, but Frederick the Great.” 


Napoleon’s maxim comes back to us with alienated 
majesty, as the Allies worn with almost four years of sacri- 
fices, turn to the French: military master for guidance and 
accept his greatest living exponent for their leader. 

For the present it would avail nothing to recount in 
detail the horrible sacrifices that civilization has made since 
August, 1914, because the Allies have been without leader- 
ship. Future historians may be relied upon to lift the veil 
and tell the whole truth to another generation. Let us recall 
the errors of the past only as warnings for the future. 
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Having resolved to begin anew and follow Napoleonic 
precepts it was indeed fitting that Ferdinand Foch should 
be chosen to lead the allied armies. Those who have studied 
Foch’s Conduct of War and Napoleon’s Divines and who 
have compared the generalissimo’s tactics in the field with 
those of the First Consul, must, indeed, be impressed by the 
degree to which the student has imbibed the principles and 
methods of his master. 

In the writings and tactics of Foch we are constantly 
impressed with the kind of direct, simple, powerful decisions 
and executions that made Napoleon master of the continent. 
We find little or no time wasted on theoretical discussions of 
the finer points of strategy. Throughout his works we find 
him constantly urging “ activity, activity, activity and com- 
mon sense.” 

There is but one sharp difference between Napoleon and 
Foch. It is in years. Foch is now more than twice as old 
as Napoleon was when he reached his zenith. He was born 
in a little town near the Spanish border sixty-six and a half 
years ago. He is short, closely knit, extremely well pre- 
served for his years and looks like a warrior. Like Napoleon 
he is an artilleryman by training and a horseman by prefer- 
ence. His earlier career was not unlike that of the ordinary 
French officer—except that he excelled in diligence. He did 
the routine of a junior officer to the French artillery school 
where he eventually established himself as one of the repub- 
lic’s great military authorities. | 

It was on March 5, 1914, that General Foch found his 
first real opportunity to put into practice his life time studies. 
Next to Joffre it was Foch who contributed most to the de- 
feat of the German onrush. Without Foch’s superb execu- 
tion Joffre would not have prevailed. The French line had 
been forced back to the valley of the Marne and von Kluck 
threatened to envelop the left wing and take Paris. Joffre 
issued his famous order: 

“The moment has come for the army to advance at all 
costs and allow itself to be slain where it stands, rather than 
give way.” 

As the French left wing moved forward in obedience to 
the order, von Kluck found that his plans would not carry 
and immediately made a redisposition of his forces with 
the intention of driving a wedge through the center. Foch 
holding the center, commanded the Ninth Army of 120,000 
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men. Von Kluck attacked him with the Prussian Guard and 
the Saxon Army of 200,000. As the wings recoiled under the 
terrific French attacks, Foch’s troops were forced to bear 
the brunt of the entire German movement. For five days 
the Germans battered him with ever increasing force, finally 
on the ninth of September, the crisis came, the French line 
was breaking and Foch performed his supreme exploit. He 
sent this telegram to Joffre: 

“My right has been driven in, my left has been driven 
in—therefore with all that I have left in my centre I will 
attack.” 

Materially and physically at that hour Foch was beaten 
but his indomitable will mastered the Germans. From 
that day the slow German retreat began. Is it any wonder 
that Joffre called him “ The first strategist of Europe? ” 

Six weeks after the Marne, when the Germans attempted 
to outflank the entire French army, to seize the Channel ports 
and destroy England’s lines of communications, General 
Foch, then in command of the allied forces, saved the British 
on the banks of the Yser and stopped the Germans at Ypres. 

Foch is the sole allied commander, now in active service, 
who has never failed to carry through a major operation that 
he planned and directed. He is the sole active commander 
who has the unbounded respect and admiration of the British 
and French forces. 

Indeed from every viewpoint, he appears to be the sole 
commander fitted by training, experience and successes to 
outwit Hindenburg. 

It is not too much to hope that some future commentator 
on Napoleon may amend his maxim with this :— 

“It was not the allied armies, who struggled hopelessly 
for four years, that finally drove the Germans across the 


Rhine; but Ferdinand Foch.” 
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THE ETERNAL BATTLE 


BY JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


THE war is, as Senator Borah recently said, the latest 
and greatest phase of the eternal battle between two forms 
of human government,—the kind typified by the Hohen- 
zollern and the kind typified by Abraham Lincoln. The 
issue has arisen this time in its most abstract and universal 
form. It has polarized humanity. It can no longer be ex- 
pressed in terms of politics: it is merged in religious truth. 

The thing which has happened to the world during the 
last four years, and which never happened before, is the 
focalization of truth, the focalization of virtue. Every bit 
of vision that a man has, every scrap of truth he sees, is in- 
stantly taken up into the great stream of the world’s life, a 
stream which every one seems now to be aware of, and to 
gaze on as if it were the aurora borealis. You will get an 
assent from the nearest man to any true thing you say about 
any matter that comes up; and this makes you feel as if you 
were in contact all the time with the gigantic heart of 
humanity. 

It was very different thirty years ago. When I came out 
of college the world seemed to me to be like a padded cell in 
a lunatic asylum. Nobody was interested in anything. You 
could not get a response to an intelligent idea from anyone; 
and, unless you trod on his toes, or pinched him with a tin- 
man’s shears at the very moment that you made the remark, 
he would simply look coldly on you and pass along. The 
truth was, though nobody knew it at the time, that the world 
was wearing toward the close of a sad epoch. The inspira- 
tions of art, literature and conduct, which had been brilliant 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, had passed, and 
faded away, and died down to dispersed death-taps and 
rumbles. The atmosphere was deaf. Men’s senses were 
blunted; and in order to pierce their indifference and insensi- 
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tiveness, the artists, poets and playwrights had to resort to 
strong acids and weird conceits. Art became sharp-tongued, 
cynical and often sinister. People could only relish what was 
a little rancid. The influence pervaded every country of 
Europe. It was an epoch,—the great historic epoch,—of 
disillusion. 

Now there is a connection between all that happens at any 
one time on earth (though no one can find out just what the 
connection is or means), and there was a connection between 
this cynicism which overspread Europe and America fifty 
years ago, and the transformation that was then going on 
in Germany,—the transformation of the German people into 
a diabolical war-machine. No one outside of Germany was 
aware of the process; and even in the Germans themselves the 
change was largely unconscious. It crept on like insanity, 
and the further the disease advanced the more convinced the 
patient became that he was the only sane man in the world. 
When the thunder-clap came and the cloud broke in 1914, 
it was clear that we were, all of us, living parts of the storm. 
The shock never could have thrown us off our feet, as it did, 
if it had been an extraneous thing. The shock was, in fact, 
part of a world process. 

Apparently, revolutions are like diseases; they come on 
with a bang. Nature adjusts and adjusts herself, and keeps 
adjusting herself to the inner trouble, and the man goes about 
his business with only an occasional headache or passing 
qualm,—until, some day—crash!—he is on his back, delirious 
with typhoid; and lucky for him if he gets back to normal life 
and work within a year and a half! While he lies on his back 
there, the invisible ministers of nature come to rescue him. 
He is nearer health now than he has been for years, perhaps, 
before the collapse. Now, at last, he can accept the streams 
of health that flow into him. The visions of his early years 
come back to him and he does not beat them off. In return- 
ing and in rest he is saved. And, what the German people 
really need is rest. I do not see how they are going to get it 
for some time to come; and I certainly hope that no rest will 
reach them, except the purgatorial and religious kind of rest 
that comes to a man whose will has been defeated and who 
returns to peace and to strength through the sacrific of a 
troubled spirit. That is the sort of rest the Germans need. 
They have been driven and scared and harassed by their rulers 
till their brains are in shreds and tatters. They are anemic 
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maniacs. They represent the injured cells of the world- 
organism. 

The great typhoid fell suddenly on civilized man,—who 
had been walking about for half a century with the germs of 
it in him,—and the visible part of him suddenly formed itself 
into a line of trenches that stretched from the English Chan- 
nel to the Alps, while the invisible and unimaginable ministers 
to his recovery streamed to his rescue. One might say they 
had been hovering and waiting for a chance to reach him 
and enter into him, as the angels of youth and health wait 
above the head of the tired business man till he breaks down, 
and gives them a chance to enter. 

When the stroke of paralysis fell in Germany a literature 
of heroism blossomed on the following day in France, Eng- 
land and America. The philosophy of government, which 
had become a bookish thing, put out branches and bore fruit 
that fed the world. 'Time’s whole treasury of legend and of 
divinity was poured into men’s thought in a flood which they 
found themselves, as if by magic, able to receive. This was 
the climax which the nineteenth century had been building up 
to. The war itself is a detail. The greatest work of the war 
is done already; for the great dam is broken and the waters of 
life are let loose upon mankind. I have observed this in read- 
ing the Bible. The Old Testament reeks and blazes with the 
war. Isaiah lives in the flame of the war like a salamander. 
Turn over his pages, and you seem to be passing the open 
doors of spiritual munition furnaces. 'The Psalms never 
spoke before. ‘The Psalms, which come from the depths of 
human feeling that lie fathoms below any other lyric litera- 
ture, and speak out of that part of us which is beneath the 
conscious,—from the caverns below sickness and health in the 
center of uncreated things,—the Psalms now sound their in- 
timate clarions, and we hear easily and every day the strains 
that used to reach us only at times of crisis or of illumination. 
Words and phrases, which had become too familiar to keep 
a meaning, resume their power, and the texts call to us, like 
spirits released from bondage. ‘The same thing holds true 
of all the tales of history, all the ballads and poems of romance 
which the idealism of mankind has left in its wake. 

The war is the fight for the soul of man, as that soul exists 
and has existed in western Europe; and every syllable of the 
past which ever expressed that soul has again become vocal. 
Such is the music to which the Allied armies are now march- 
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ing. The aim of Germany is to subdue man’s spirit; that of 
the Allies, to preserve it. And the one great thing for which 
we have all cause to be thankful is that the issue is well under- 
stood. Neither England, nor France, nor America has any 
interest in a world made up of citizen-slaves and military 
despots. If it becomes necessary to sink all the wealth and 
the populations of those countries in this war it will be 
one. 

So far as reason can judge the struggle is just beginning, 
and, but for the fact that every important change of scene 
in the war’s history has come as a surprise, we should expect 
this war to go on for at least a generation. Perhaps Fate 
has some new surprise in store through which there will be a 
speedier end than we can foresee. In any event, our cue is 
to fight. 

The Allies cannot compromise, for a compromise would 
be merely a retreat to a new military position. So long as 
Germany’s ambition to conquer the world persists, it is mere 
self-preservation for us to continue the battle. And, if one 
considers that it has taken two hundred years to create the 
Prussian caste and tradition, one can hardly imagine that 
the thing will decay or collapse suddenly. There have, in the 
past, been thirty years’ wars, hundred years’ wars, and epochs 
and ages of war. Everyone protests that the resources of 
modern life cannot stand such a strain, and that human 
nature will not endure it. But these very questions of 
endurance are the ones that our prophets have been most 
wrong about. Human nature is elastic and extensible, and 
seems able to endure almost anything. Society adjusts itself 
to war; the back broadens to the burden; a man bears what 
he must, and it is always a thousand per cent. more than he 
thought he could bear. 

The United States is slowly and clumsily getting into 
harness. But the very slowness with which she goes in is an 
earnest of persistency. The one step that she had to take 
rapidly—conscription—she rose to like an eagle. Consider- 
ing the fact that this nation is fighting in a region five 
thousand miles away; considering that she has not yet been 
seriously hurt, but is fighting as one might say, from a mental 
perception of the issues; considering that she is an unwieldy 
democracy, full, as Shakespeare says, of the cankers of a bad 
world and a long peace, she is doing extremely well. Such 
large masses of people have never before been moved to 
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self-immolation on grounds so purely intellectual. It is not 
in human nature to be truly aroused in war till the blood 
flows. | 

Once we are clenched upon the foe, I see no reason why 
we should let go for fifty years. And I believe that the wiser 
heads in Germany are beginning to suspect this also. Those 
wiser heads, however, will not prevail to change the course 
of their nation. Events are in a mill-race. No one can stop 
them,—not the Kaiser, not Junkerdom. It is a course of 
things like the French Revolution, one of those rapids of 
history, which no one truly understands or controls. The 
leaders are figureheads. ‘They are carried on the current, 
wave their arms and disappear. Something is being threshed 
out underneath, something which perhaps we should not wish 
to arrest if we had power to understand all. 

You and I happen to be of the generation whose destiny 
it is to begin the battle; and so long as we acquit ourselves 
well in our own part we need not concern ourselves with the 
unthinkable outcomes. I confess that we are apt to yearn 
over the world as if we were gods in whose charge the matter 
lay, and as if we must already have been guilty of some neg- 
ligence, or the trouble would never have reached its pres- 
ent dimensions. The crash is indeed so tremendous that it 
destroys all our apparatus of thought. Whatever bit of 
cleverness we seize upon as a life preserver turns out to be 
a sinker. We cannot grasp the situation or size it up intel- 
lectually. We must walk the waves or we drown. 

Does not all this give us a wholesome view of life? And 
has not the war done more to cure the ails of philosophy than 
a thousand years of any other religion? It has faced us with 
the spiritual realities, and has caused the rest of life’s ap- 
pearances to evaporate. I say that we are all of us morally 
in the same position as the young volunteers whose whole 
duty is done when they enlist, only our enlistment is not so 
simple a matter, and not evidenced by singing, marching, 
dying. The war is in the air we breathe and is changing us 
all, day by day, into a new kind of men and women; and 
though the oxidization be as slow as that which turns a dead 
tree in the forest into moss, we may be sure that it progresses 
unceasingly, and is a part of the everlasting process of na- 
ture. Changes are also taking place in Germany; there is 
nothing indestructibly permanent about German militarism. 
It may look the same on the outside as it looked six months 
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ago, but there are differences,—ten million million progres- 
sive differences,—which we are helping to accelerate. 

The war is in the air we breathe,—the air which accepts 
and transmits our volition like an electrical force. This 
volition shows itself most notably in two forms; first in 
assisting the business of the war, and second, in spreading 
the religion of the war. The two are in real life so com- 
mingled that you can scarcely distinguish between them. 
But one thing is certain:—the religion is the important part. 
The bandages and munitions alone would neither win the 
war nor save the world. The impulse behind them is what 
is saving the world. 

By the inexorable logic of fate we are forced to become 
unselfish. Every day reveals to each of us some new form 
of this same idea, some new and deeper aspect of the war. 
Expediency, which generally throws its weight in human 
affairs on the side of self-interest and materialism,—expedi- 
ency, which usually makes men selfish, presses upon us in 
this case with the weight of the universe and crushes us into 
faith and virtue. Faith and virtue are the issue. The 
struggle is to preserve them and keep them alive in the 
world. Now we see and feel that the only things that will 
keep them alive are virtue and faith. 

There lives in my street a young married woman who 
works hard over Red Cross matters,—so hard in fact that 
some one remonstrated with her, fearing she might injure 
her health. She replied that she had no fears, “‘ How should 
I get tired, with God in my heart?” I have often remem- 
bered this speech. Truly it seems at present as if any one 
who does anything whatever with God in his heart is fighting 
the war. 

Thus has the lens of this terrible war focalized the spirits 
of men and brought us all into a new communion. We feel 
the current in almost all those whom we meet, and even the 
most commonplace among them seem to tingle with eternal 
truth. Jay CHAPMAN. 
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OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF 
DRAFTING ALIENS 


BY ALBERT H. WASHBURN 


SoME years ago, in an official despatch to one of our for- 
eign ministers, Mr. Blaine remarked: 


It is notorious that the impressment of American seamen into the 
naval service of a foreign power was at one time a serious grievance, 
not to be acquiesced in, and raised a question upon which all parties in 
this country were unanimous in regarding as one of international char- 
acter. (For. Rel., 1881, p. 757.) 


With becoming diplomatic restraint, the one time Secre- 
tary of State here points to the historic source of the policy 
exempting aliens from compulsory military service, which is 
just now in so many quarters the object of much misunder- 
standing and resentment. There is hardly a school boy who 
does not know that the practice of impressment on land and 
sea ultimately became the overshadowing grievance which 
prolonged, if it did not cause, the War of 1812. Even in 
the obscure beginnings of this controversy, the two govern- 
ments were deadlocked on an issue of law. Nobody denied 
the right of the British Government to compel military 
service of its own subjects and in the enforcement of 
such service to exercise, with proper limitations, in time of 
war, at least, the right of visitation and search. Many Brit- 
ish sailors, however, were able to show American citizenship 
papers. It was charged, and it was probably true, that some 
of them had been fraudulently obtained. Could the allegi- 
ance of a subject be renounced at will, and did naturalization 
bind the government which did not consent to it? While 
Congress, beginning with the act of March 26, 1790, passed 
measures, from time to time, to enable alien whites to become 
citizens, it must be remembered that at this stage the status 
of naturalized citizens or subjects had received scant atten- 
tion either in treaty or municipal law. As late as 1830, Mr. 
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Justice Story, speaking for our Supreme Court in Shanks vs. 
Dupont, 3 Pet. 246, declared the general rule to be that no 
persons could by any act of their own without consent of the 
government, put off their allegiance and become aliens. 
The precise point here decided turned upon the construction 
of a clause in the Jay treaty of 1794 and it is significant that 
at the same term of the Court the same justice, in a contempo- 
raneous case (3 Pet. 162), cited with apparent approval the 
axiom “ that each government had a right to decide for itself 
who should be admitted or deemed citizens.” It was not, 
however, until nearly forty years afterwards that Congress 
in the act of July 27, 1868, formally proclaimed the doctrine 
that “ expatriation is an inherent right.” 

It is easy to understand how, in the light of this confused 
state of the early law, the status of naturalized aliens pre- 
sented a formidable barrier to any treaty of peace, and why 
the treaty of 1815 was silent upon this vital point, but the 
fact remains that, whether by tacit agreement or otherwise, 
the question of impressment never thereafter seriously threat- 
ened the peaceful relations of the two nations. 

The stand thus taken in the formative period of our 
national history was very definitely to influence our future 
policy. It led Mr. Blaine to observe immediately after the 
sentence quoted from the above-mentioned despatch that 
“ public sentiment here in regard to that subject was borne 
in mind during the late Civil War.” 

By 1861 the right of nations to naturalize foreigners 
without regard to their primitive allegiance had been very 
generally affirmed by the leading text book writers, but 
the right of expatriation, which would seem logically to flow 
from the operation of any system of naturalization, did not 
find the same universal acceptance. This seeming incon- 
sistency apparently rested upon the theory that naturaliza- 
tion is a matter of municipal law, whereas expatriation is a 
matter of public law. There has been, as is well known, an 
irreconcilable conflict between the naturalization laws of the 
United States and the military laws of Prussia. Russia has 
persisted down to the recent present, anyway, in denying 
the right of expatriation and this attitude led a few years 
ago to the abrogation of the treaty of 1832. The State 
Department note of July 29, 1881, is fairly typical of our 
unwavering protest against any interference with the liberty 
of naturalized American citizens of Russian birth travelling 
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in Russia. Therein our Minister was instructed to advise the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs that: 


We can make no new treaty with Russia, nor accept any con- 
struction of our existing treaty, which shall discriminate against any 
class of American citizens on account of their religious faith. 


Wheaton gives 1870 as the date of England’s abandon- 
ment of the claim that her subjects carried their national 
character with them wherever they went. 

On the other hand, the status of domiciled foreigners 
whose alienage was unchallenged was reasonably fixed and 
definite when the Civil War began. The differences which 
were presently to develop grew mainly out of the American 
contention that alien exemption shifted into liability upon the 
taking out of first citizenship papers. Tracing the swift 
unfolding of a threatened entanglement of no mean propor- 
tions, Secretary Seward had declared in August, 1862: 


I can hardly suppose that there exists, anywhere in the world, the 
erroneous belief that aliens are liable here to military duty. 


And the following month, in a letter to Governor Morton 
of Indiana, he wrote: 

There is no principle more distinctly and clearly settled in the law 
of nations, than the rule that resident aliens not naturalized are not 
liable to perform military service. We have uniformly claimed and in- 
sisted upon it in our intercourse with foreign nations. 


This declaration went no further than to assert that 
resident aliens were not liable to perform military duty 
in the service of the United States. It did not undertake to 
say at what point of time an alien by some voluntary act of 
his own ceased to be an alien and, as such, immune from 
military conscription of any kind. 

The reason which forced Seward to define the Ameri- 
can position was, of course, simple. He was spurred thereto 
by the activity of the representatives in Washington of vari- 
ous foreign Powers. During the summer of 1862 the State 
Department was informally advised that British subjects 
who had merely declared their intention to become citizens 
of the United States were expressing apprehension that they 
might be drafted into the militia. The Secretary replied in 
a note to Mr. Stuart, the chargé, that none but citizens were 
liable to militia duty. A little later, on October 24th, the 
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real point in issue loomed into full view, when Seward again 
wrote to Stuart: 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your note of yes- 
terday, and, so far as it relates to the liability of aliens who may have . 
exercised the right of suffrage to military duty in this country, to state 
in reply that no doubt is entertained upon that point by this depart- 
ment. Aliens who exercise that right are considered as citizens of the 
States where they reside, and, as such, are within the purview of the 
law which requires all such citizens between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five, with certain specific exemptions, as liable to be drafted into 
the militia. A person may be a citizen of a State, and, as such, entitled 
to vote therein, without being a citizen of the United States. 


At this stage Lord Lyons took up the cudgels and in a 
trenchant letter to Seward, based upon cases arising in Wis- 
consin and Illinois, developed the argument that native born 
British subjects were voting under a state law not purport- 
ing to naturalize them, but conferring, for reasons of local 
policy, the privilege of voting notwithstanding alienage; that 
the United States did not regard them as citizens nor extend 
them protection as such; that they were not admitted to the 
full privileges of citizenship, and consequently they ought 
not to be subjected to its peculiar burdens; and finally 
that the power of naturalization rested exclusively in the 
Federal Government (Idem, p. 418). The French Minister, 
Mercier, doubtless acting in full understanding with his Brit- 
ish colleague, coincidently took similar ground and to him, 
on November 10th, the Secretary answered: 


This is a complex government, consisting of State governments, 
within their sphere independent of the federal government; the federal 
government, in its sphere, independent of the State governments. Col- 
lisions between them cannot be prevented by executive action. They 
must, however, be reconciled when they have occurred. The govern- 
ment calls on the States to furnish troops by draft of the militia. The 
States determine for themselves who constitute the militia, and they 
make a draft. * * * If the governor of a State errs and subjects 
to military duty a person who is entitled to exemption on the ground 
of alienage, a question is thus raised between the United States and 
the nation which is entitled to protect the complainant. This depart- 
ment then receives and effectually decides the case. 


Up to this time, then, the status of aliens who had de- 
clared their intent to become American citizens, without hav- 
ing taken out their final citizenship papers, was no nearer 
final settlement in an international sense than it had been 
in the administration of Madison. It was still further com- 
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plicated by a provision which had crept into the constitutions 
of some of the newer States—especially the States of the 
West, pursuant to which a declaration of intention to acquire 
citizenship under the laws of the United States made the 
maker of it a citizen of that State. Many State constitutions 
make United States citizenship the test of State citizenship, 
but there are at the present moment nearly a dozen States 
which make declared intent the test. This anomaly has had 
some curious results. Not long ago, it was reported in the 
public press that the two United States senators from 
Indiana besought the President to promulgate regulations to 
prevent an enemy alien without his final papers from assum- 
ing the office of mayor of Michigan City. The United States 
courts were likewise appealed to, but the federal judge 
returned the rather obvious answer that he was powerless to 
interfere under the law. A constitutional amendment to bar 
aliens from voting has, it is true, been introduced, but such an 
amendment, if submitted by Congress to the several States, 
would be ineffective at the present juncture. A bill has also 
been offered to prevent first paper alien enemies from voting 
for federal offices, but legislation of this kind is confronted 
with Article I and the recently adopted Seventeenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution, providing that the electors in each 
State voting for members of the House and Senate “ shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature.” 

But to revert to the state of affairs existing at the close of 
1862, Congress presently intervened to hold up the hands of 
the State Department. By the act of March 3, 1863, it was 
declared that all able-bodied male citizens of the United 
States and “ persons of foreign birth who shall have declared 
on oath their intention to become citizens ” between the ages 
of twenty and forty-five years were liable to perform military 
duty. By an amendatory act of February 24, 1864, it was 
further expressly provided that no person of foreign birth 
should on account of alienage be exempted from enrollment 
or draft who had at any time assumed the right of a citizen 
by voting at an election held under authority of the laws of 
any State or territory, or of the United States, or who had 
held any office under such laws. 

Here was fuel for a very pretty international quarrel in 
an awkward hour, but the unequivocal stand on the part of 
Congress had one immediate effect—it cleared the diplomatic 
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atmosphere. The Powers most concerned accepted the new 
legislation without further serious protest. Great Britain met 
the changed situation by proposing that British subjects 
who had merely declared their intention to assume American 
citizenship without having exercised any political franchise 
ought to be allowed a reasonable period either to exercise 
the option of leaving the United States, or of continuing to 
reside therein with the annexed conditions. Lincoln adopted 
this suggestion, and in the proclamation of May 8, 1863, 
announced that no plea of alienage to support military ex- 
emption would be allowed in favor of any person who had 
declared his intention to become a citizen, and thereunder 
at any time had exercised the right of suffrage or any other 
political franchise, nor on behalf of any person of foreign 
birth who, having declared on oath his intention to become 
a citizen of the United States, should be found within the 
United States after the expiration of a period of sixty-five 
days from the date of the proclamation. In a foot-note to 
the fourth edition of Halleck’s International Law, published 
in 1908, and revised by Sir G. Sherston Baker, an English 
authority, it is said of this action of the United States that 
“it was tacitly acquiesced in by the British Government.” 

Our Minister at Stockholm reported on June 20, 1863, 
that the Minister of Foreign Affairs for Sweden and Norway 
took no exception to the President’s proclamation and that 
instructions had been issued “ that all Swedes or Norwegians 
‘who had declared on oath their intention to become citizens 
of the United States, under the laws thereof,’ had forfeited all 
claim to protection from the laws of their native country and 
were aliens.” (Diplomatic Correspondence, 1868, page 
1216.) It should be noted here that by Article 1 of the 
Naturalization Convention of 1869 with Sweden and Nor- 
way it is expressly provided that “the declaration of an 
intention to become a citizen of one or the other country has 
not, for either party, the effect of citizenship legally 
acquired.” 

To the general acquiescence in the American contention 
there was, it appears, one lone exception. The Minister of 
Switzerland, residing at Paris, relying upon the exceptional 
stipulations contained in the Swiss treaty, lodged a protest 
with Mr. Dayton, our Minister to France, and Mr. Seward 
made this the occasion of the following comment upon the 
proclamation and the law upon which it was based: 
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But it was forseen that some emigrants, who had declared their i} 
intention, might complain of surprise if they were immediately sub- 
jected to conscription. To guard against this surprise the proclamation 
was issued, giving them ample notice of the change of the law, with the 
alternative of removal from the country if they should prefer removal 
to remaining here on the footing on which Congress had brought them. 

Surely no foreigner has a right to be naturalized and remain here, 
in a time of public danger, and enjoy the protection of a government, 
without submitting to general requirements needful for his own secur- 
ity. The law is constitutional, and the persons subjected to it are no 
longer foreigners, but citizens of the United States. The law has 
been acquiesced in by other foreign powers, and I am sure that Switz- 
erland cannot be disposed to stand alone in her protest against it. 


This was in July, 1868. The foreign born then, as now, 
made up a substantial percentage of our urban population, 
especially in the large cities, and some of them were inevitably 
caught in the military drag-net following conscription legis- 
lation, but, save for the class of cases just noted, which were 
based upon express acts of Congress, there was not, as Secre- 
tary Bayard observed in 1888, a single instance throughout 
the Civil War where an alien was held to military duty when 
his Government called for his release. 

The rule that aliens are exempt from military service has 
some exceptions, which are, when examined, more apparent 
than real. It is generally recognized that domiciled foreign- 
ers may be required to serve in the militia or the civic and 
national guard for the preservation of order and the enforce- 
ment of the laws within a reasonable distance of their place 
of domicile. Halleck says that such duty is, however, re- 
garded as of a civil rather than of a military character and 
does not include service against a foreign enemy nor general 
military service in civil war. Madison, apparently, had such 
a distinction in mind when, in 1804, as Secretary of State, " 
he wrote to Monroe, then in England, that citizens or sub- 


service.” (Moore, Int. Law Digest, vol. iv., p. 52.) 
Professor Moore quotes Mr. Seward as saying in 1867: 
In the absence of treaties, citizens of the United States who have 
become and are remaining domiciled in foreign countries could not be 
exempt from certain common obligations of citizens of those countries 
to pay taxes and perform duties imposed for the preservation of public 
order and the maintenance of the Government. 


This statement was made in connection with the case of 
two American citizens named Albee and Gordon, who claimed 
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exemption from enrollment in the national guard during an 
insurrection in the Argentine Republic in 1866. ‘The treaty 
of 1853 between the Argentine Republic and the United 
States expressly exempted citizens of the United States 
residing in the Argentine Republic “from all compulsory 
military service whatsoever, whether by sea or by land.” 
In harmony with this theory, Secretary Fish said in 1876 
that the fact that a resident in Chile was a citizen of the 
United States did not, there being no relevant treaty stipula- 
tion, exempt him from service in a temporary civic guard 
in which all residents were required by law to serve. 

This brief review, even if it stood alone, would disclose 
a sufficient reason for halting any overnight reversal of a long 
continued practice. But it does not stand alone. It would 
be strange indeed if a policy, so consistently adhered to, 
were not reflected in various treaty stipulations based upon 
mutuality. Such conventional arrangements first began 
to appear about the middle of the last century. Thus we 
have treaties providing for mutual exemption of nationals 
from compulsory military service with the Argentine Repub- 
lic 1858, Belgian Congo 1891, Costa Rica 1851, Honduras 
1864, Italy 1871, Salvador 1870, Servia 1881, Spain 1902, 
Switzerland 1850. The usual type of covenant differs little 
from that found in the Argentine treaty already quoted. 
In the case of Italy and Servia the language employed is 
still more definite and precise, the Italian stipulation provid- 
ing for exemption “either on land or sea, or in the regular 
forces, or in the national guard, or in the militia.” 

To be sure there is nothing sacred about a treaty. It 
stands on the same footing as an act of Congress. Neither 
is inherently superior to the other. A treaty may supersede 
a law or Congress may by law repeal a treaty—only, as the 
Supreme Court has said: 

When the two relate to the same subject, the courts will always 
endeavor to construe them so as to give effect to both, if that can be 
done, without violating the language of either. (124 U.S. 194.) 

In the famous Chinese Exclusion cases, it was repeatedly 
stated in effect that before an intention could be imputed to 
Congress to violate an important article of a treaty with a 
foreign Power such intention must be clearly and unequivo- 
cally manifested, and the language of the law which is sup- 
posed to constitute the violation must admit of no other 
reasonable construction. 
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Congress by a majority vote could, tomorrow, with the 
assent of the Executive, abrogate every existing treaty; it 
could of course by a two-thirds vote accomplish this result in 
spite of the Executive. Mr. Justice Gray thus tersely puts 
the rule: 

In our jurisprudence, it is well settled that the provisions of an act 
of Congress, passed in the exercise of its constitutional authority, on 
this, as on any other subject, if clear and explicit, must be upheld by 


the courts, even in contravention of express stipulations in an earlier 
treaty. (149 U. S. 720.) 


There is, however, a decent and orderly way of abrogating 
a treaty by giving formal notice of termination in accordance 
with its terms. And it is not to be lightly assumed that the 
legislative branch of the government will do any arbitrary 
thing which will give color to the charge of bad faith. Still 
less is it likely unheedingly to overturn a policy which rests 
not only upon explicit treaty provisions, but, also, in the 
absence of any treaty, upon comity and reciprocity. Such a 
course would only invite reprisals upon our citizens residing 
abroad. 

’ Alienage as a basis for exemption—however well 
grounded in public law it may be—undoubtedly involves 
some inequality and hardship for the native citizen living on 
his native soil. It was recently reported in the press that, in 
one country in Nebraska alone, 736 first paper voters of Ger- 
man birth had claimed exemption from military service on the 
ground that they were enemy aliens. These figures do not 
seem to match up with General Crowder’s recent report to 
the Secretary of War, and their accuracy is open to challenge. 
But taking them at their face value, this exemption claim is 
strictly in accordance with the selective service law, which 
limits, within the prescribed ages, liability to all male 
citizens “‘ or male persons not alien enemies who have declared 
their intention to become citizens.” Declarants of German 
birth who have taken out their first papers are thus, within 
the purview of the law, alien enemies, just as are unnatural- 
ized Germans who have never made any application what- 
ever. Such persons would not knowingly be accepted for 
service. 

The number of declarants who may be described as allied 
aliens or neutral aliens is, as might be expected, large. The 
Crowder report shows that of the 1,243,801 aliens who were 
registered under the selective service law 921,018 were either 
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co-belligerents or neutrals. As to them, the Provost Marshal 
General says: 

It seems probable that while allied and neutral aliens are more 
sympathetic in their attitude toward the selective-service law than are 
aliens allied with the enemy, their sympathy does not very often find 
expression in an eagerness to serve in the army. 

The report further states “that the benefit of alienage, 
over and above all other grounds for exemption and dis- 
charge, amounted to 10 per cent,” and “ it appears that four 
in ten aliens were enabled to avoid service in other ways than 
by claiming alienage.” 

It goes without saying that any policy that even seems 
to place the alien in a position of vantage over the humblest 
citizen is bound to provoke an antagonism which will ulti- 
mately force some readjustment. It has been held that Con- 
gress may expel aliens of a particular class, or permit them 
to remain under such conditions as it may impose. From this 
it follows that a system of registration and identification may 
be provided (149 U.S. 714). Machinery of registration and 
identification is, in fact, at this moment actively in operation 
as a preliminary step to effective control over alien enemies. 

As to neutral or allied aliens, the problem is different. So 
called alien slacker legislation is now being actively agitated 
and pressed, but, if such legislation should prove to be too 
drastic, it would probably be smothered or vetoed. In its 
stead there may be a resort to some modification of the Lin- 
coln proclamation of May, 1863. What is still more prob- 
able, in the case of allied aliens especially, is that treaty 
revision will attempt to reach the more glaring inequalities. 
Indeed it has been officially announced that such treaty 
revision with Great Britain and Canada, which not only deals 
with the status of first paper citizens of British birth, but 
which also provides an adequate method for the military en- 
listment of nationals of each power dwelling in the territory 
of the other, has been submitted for ratification. 

To state the case in a single sentence, alien exemption and 
liability, while they cannot be altogether divorced from mu- 
nicipal law—that is neither possible nor desirable—come 
peculiarly within the scope of international law and practice. 
No settlement of a question beset with so many diplomatic 
pitfalls and potential of such far-reaching political conse- 
quences can possibly be lasting which ignores this funda- 
mental truth. ALBERT H. WasHBURN. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
RECONSIDERED 


BY H. E. BARNES 


In any attempt, however modest, to reconsider the evolu- 
tion of Anglo-American relations, it is necessary to assume 
at the outset a broad standpoint of interpretation. ‘The es- 
sential futility of episodical history in general has been 
sufficiently demonstrated by such historians as Lamprecht 
in Germany, Seignobos in France, Green, Maitland and 
Vinogradoff in England, and McMaster, Turner, Shotwell, 
Robinson and Hayes in America. No time need be wasted 
in pointing out the fact that this type of history has been 
equally disastrous in interpreting the development of the 
relations between Great Britain and the United States. The 
general misinformation and misunderstanding which exist 
on this subject today is as much due to the fact that Anglo- 
American relations have been studied in terms of the Stamp 
Act, the Boston Tea-Party, the Wyoming Massacre, the 
Chesapeake-Leopard episode, the Trent Affair, and the 
Venezuela boundary dispute, instead of being approached 
as a part of the broad problems of imperial administration 
and the expansion of the industrial revolution, as it is to the 
inaccuracies in the analysis and interpretation of these epi- 
sodes in the popular text-books and literary histories of the 
past. 

Any review of the newer interpretation of the history 
of Anglo-American relations must necessarily begin with 
the era of colonization and the establishment of an Anglo- 
American civilization. A distinguished American historian 
has aptly remarked that any attempt correctly to interpret 
the American Revolution is bound to fail unless one grasps 
the fact that in the most fundamental sense the American 
Revolution was brought to this country by the colonists. 
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From the standpoint of social and political psychology there 
is undoubtedly a large amount of important truth in this 
statement. Those who emigrate from their native country 
are invariably the radicals and dissenters at home—the ener- 
getic, progressive, and adventurous element which is jealous 
of external interference from any source. The settlers of 
the American colonies were more than religious dissenters: 
they were those who were dissatisfied with existing social, 
political, and economic institutions in England in the seven- 
teenth century. The religious situation in England was but 
an incident in a more general and fundamental movement. 
If these classes were dissatisfied with the relatively radical 
British institutions of the seventeenth century, it does not 
seem particularly strange that their more progressive de- 
scendants resented the attempt made after 1760 to establish 
in America many of the administrative institutions and prac- 
tices of a Britain which had grown much more conservative 
since 1650. 

Not only were the original American colonists the most 
radical, restless, and progressive element in the countries 
from which they migrated, but also the circumstances of their 
life in their new environment tended to make them and their 
descendants more radical and more variant from the general 
type of the citizens of the mother country. 

The political circumstances of the greatest significance 
in the period of colonial history which bear upon Anglo- 
American relations were the problems connected with the 
colonial control of the royal governors, and with the nature 
and enforcement of the British colonial commercial policy. 

The text-book historians, as well as many of the literary 
historians, have taken great delight in exposing in relentless 
detail the instances of tyranny on the part of a few royal 
governors. One hears much of such men as Berkeley and 
Andros, and but little of the “ninety and nine ” governors 
whose generally satisfactory rule gave their terms of service 
no cause for special attention on the part of the colonists 
or later historians. Moreover, the authoritative students of 
the régime of the colonial governors, such as Professor 
Greene, have demonstrated that the powers of the royal gov- 
ernors were in general very greatly curtailed by the control 
of the colonial a.s-mblies over their salaries. In this way 
the colonists were able to exact concessions and to secure a 
very considerable degree of local freedom and self-govern- 
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ment. That the colonists were very well satisfied with this 
arrangement is apparent from the fact that one of the most 
hated features of the new imperial system which George III 
and his ministers attempted to establish in America in 1763 
was the proposal to alter the colonial administration in such 
a manner as to remove the colonial governors in large degree 
from the control of the colonists. The significant fact about 
the colonial administrative system is that for a century the 
colonists were becoming familiar with and attached to a 
system of representative local political institutions which 
enabled them to curb and often to control the representa- 
tives of British authority. 

Even more definite and portentous were the traditions 
of colonial freedom from active British restraint which were 
built up in the same period in the field of commercial rela- 
tions. The regulation of the commerce of Great Britain and 
her dependencies from 1600 to 1760, like that of all other 
countries of that time, was governed by the body of politico- 
economic theory and practice known as Mercantilism. 'This 
doctrine proceeded upon the unquestioned assumption that 
colonies were commercial and financial ventures planned and 
executed for the benefit of the mother country and her citi- 
zens. It was essential, therefore, that colonial trade be care- 
fully regulated solely in the interests of the colonizing nation. 
Such was the theoretical foundation of the British laws which 
governed the trade of the American colonies. They were not 
an ingenious British invention for the oppression of the 
British colonies, but were for two centuries as much the 
universally accepted foundations of the economic order as a 
protective tariff has been an integral part of the platform 
of the Republican party since 1860. Moreover, as Mr. 
George Louis Beer has convincingly pointed out in his au- 
thoritative volumes, the trade restrictions in theory imposed 
by Great Britain upon her American colonies were far more 
liberal than the similar regulations enacted by the other 
European nations. “ Legitimate” types of colonial trade 
and industry were stimulated by British bounties. Even 
more significant is the fact that these relatively liberal trade 
restrictions were very laxly enforced by Great Britain, and 
remained practically a dead letter down to 1763. Smug- 
gling was not only common—if not well nigh universal—but 
it carried with it practically no moral or social stigma. 
Equally important is the fact, pointed out by Professor 
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Osgood, that in Anglo-American controversies between 1763 
and 1775 the old trade laws played little or no part. But if 
the trade laws, through laxity of enforcement, in themselves 
had little direct influence in bringing on the American Revo- 
lution, they were indirectly of the greatest importance in 
creating the general situation of which the American Revo- 
lution was a natural and almost inevitable product. The 
fact that for a century strongly restrictive laws existed on 
the British statute books, but were not consistently enforced 
and could be ignored and defied with practical impunity by 
the colonists, was an influence scarcely to be exaggerated in 
building up that attitude of independence from, and of con- 
tempt for, British authority which existed in America in 
1763. This created a situation which practically assured the 
failure of Great Britain when, after 1763, the attempt was 
made really to enforce these long ignored and dormant laws. 

Finally, along with political and economic influences 
which were operating between 1650 and 1760 to produce a 
fundamental separation, in fact if not in theory, between 
Great Britain and her American colonies, there was also 
working a deeper sociological process which produced what 
has been most felicitously termed by Professor Becker “ the 
beginnings of the American people.” A widely different 
geographic, social, political and economic environment acting 
upon a population originally psychologically variant from 
the great mass of Englishmen, tended inevitably to create 
in the colonies a people who became, generation after gen- 
eration, more and more divergent from their kinsmen across 
the Atlantic. Not only were these environmental influences 
working to produce an essential dissimilarity between 
Englishmen and Americans, but through the fundamental 
uniformity of the American social environment there was 
being created a homogeneous and united American people 
and the beginnings of a national self-consciousness. The 
creation of a distinct American people made it impossible 
for them to think or feel as many Englishmen did, greatly 
intensified the potentialities for discord and misunderstand- 
ing, and equally lessened the possibility for harmony, co- 
6peration, compromise, and mutual understanding. To be 
sure, the process of unification and amalgamation in the 
colonial population was not completed by 1763, but it has 
gone far enough to create a strong feeling of national self- 
consciousness and of essential independence of England in 
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a large and influential portion of the population—large 
enough, as subsequent events proved, to be able to force the 
Revolution on the remainder of the colonists and to carry it 
to a successful termination. Finally, it must not be forgotten 
that it was this group in the colonies which has been most 
affected by the historical and environmental influences mak- 
ing for the development of a new American national self- 
consciousness which was bound to find the new British 
imperial system most oppressive and burdensome to their 
personal interests. 

Attention may now be turned to a brief analysis of the 
nature and the occasion of the institution of the new British 
imperial policy in the period following 1763, which, oper- 
ating in connection with the historical antecedents of a cen- 
tury, produced the culminating incident of the process—the 
American Revolution. It has been the fashion in the past 
to represent the origin of the new British system of vigorous 
imperial administration as the result of the fatuous arro- 
gance and tyranny of George III with a view to oppressing 
and exasperating the citizens-of the American colonies, and 
in particular the inhabitants of the city of Boston. A series 
of scholarly investigations, most notable among them being 
the recent work of Professor Alvord, have, however, forever 
discredited this venerable interpretation of the American 
Revolution in terms of the personality of George III and 
the succession of events in Boston in the period between 
1768 and 1775. 

It is now generally agreed among scholars that the new 
imperial policy—in which such measures as the Stamp Act, 
Townsend Acts, and the “ Intolerable Acts ” were but sub- 
ordinate incidents—was necessitated on the part of Great 
Britain by the greatly increased burden of imperial adminis- 
tration which had been thrust upon her by the additions of 
the vast district in Canada and in the Mississippi Valley 
acquired from France in 1768. If Great Britain desired to 
retain an effective control over this territory which had been 
gained as a result of more than a half-century of intermit- 
tent conflict with France, it was indispensable that the pre- 
carious slipshod and haphazard methods of the previous 
century of colonial administration be abandoned, and that a 
systematic and efficient reorganization of the imperial system 
be effected. How little part the personality of George III 
played in the initiation of this new imperial policy is evident 
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from the fact that all constructive British statesmen of the 
period, of all political affiliations, agreed upon the necessity 
of establishing a new imperial system; it was only later that 
Englishmen split over the question of the advisability of 
carrying out the project in spite of colonial resistance. Of 
the desirability and necessity of this reform in imperial ad- 
ministration there can be no doubt, but neither can there 
be any uncertainty that the colonial policy of the previous 
century, which has been outlined above, had made the possi- 
bility of the peaceful execution of this new plan extremely 
remote. Great Britain had postponed until too late the 
attempt to establish a strong system of imperial administra- 
tion in America. 

The entire legality of the measures passed by Great 
Britain as a means of putting her new policy into execution 
is unquestionable. As Professor Osgood, the leading author- 
ity on the subject, has clearly pointed out, “the theory of 
the English parliamentary control over the colonies was as 
fully established and as firmly supported by precedents as 
any system could be.” ‘The modern theory of direct repre- 
sentation in Parliament to give validity to a law, was foreign 
to the English constitutional system down to 1832. More- 
over, the whole moral issue involved in the colonial claims 
to representation for taxation, falis to the ground when one 
understands that Grenville offered to withdraw the British 
schemes for taxation and to allow the protesting colonies 
to devise a system of taxation through their own representa- 
tives in the colonial assemblies. Benjamin Franklin, the 
American representative at the Court of St. James, was, how- 
ever, compelled sadly to admit, in answer to Grenville’s prop- 
osition, that the colonists would neither consent to taxation by 
England to meet the expenses of colonial administration, nor 
would they be able to agree upon any general system of self- 
determined and self-imposed taxation. 

Not only was the new imperial system constitutionally 
legal, but also the scheme of taxation which it was proposed 
to institute to support the administration was certainly rea- 
sonable and relatively equitable. Inasmuch as the money to 
be collected was to be expended in the defence and govern- 
ment of the colonies its purpose was certainly just. Again, 
the “ incidence of taxation,” while not perfectly distributed, 
was fairly equitable, as it fell chiefly upon the commercial 
classes. But the bourgeoisie in America, as elsewhere, were 
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the radicals in political theory and were those who had been 
the longest accustomed to, and had profited most from, es- 
sential independence of British authority. They were, there- 
fore, the most dangerous class to tax, as England discovered. 

The fundamental explanation of why the conflict, implicit 
in the nature of things in 1765, should have been brought to 
a crisis in the following decade, is to be found in the differ- 
ences in attitude and in psychology between those English- 
men who supported the execution of the new and vigorous 
imperial policy in spite of colonial opposition, and those 
colonists who led the opposition to the new British imperial- 
ism. In the first place, there was a fundamental difference 
between the British Tory who had come into control of Brit- 
ish policy and the American Patriot in the line of approach 
to the conflicting issues. The English statesman who sup- 
ported and directed the new plan was chiefly interested in the 
practical, legal, and administrative aspects of the controversy, 
and from this standpoint there was certainly little foundation 
or justification for the American position. The Patriot on 
the other hand was in reality most concerned with the eco- 
nomic phases of the new system, but in public utterances 
stressed the abstract moral and theoretical aspects of the 
questions at issue. There was, therefore, no common meet- 
ing ground for the contending parties. Equally significant 
was the wide diversity between the psychology of the Tory 
ministry and that of the Patriot agitators. It was as impos- 
sible for the inflexible Tories who constituted the “ King’s 
friends ” to understand the position and arguments of the 
radical Patriot, “ replete with sentiments of general liberty,” 
as it is for the present day Prussian Junker to interpret the 
psychology of the leaders of the Bolsheviki. In other words, 
a problem of diplomacy and statesmanship, which would 
have taxed the ingenuity of the most congenial minds, was 
entrusted to parties who could scarcely have come to prac- 
tical agreement over questions in regard to which they were 
theoretically in perfect harmony. 

It is, therefore, of prime importance to keep in mind this 
fact that the political policy and circumstances on both sides 
of the Atlantic from 1768 to 17738, which led to the outbreak 
of the American Revolution, were guided by those classes 
in the two countries who were most divergent in character 
and viewpoint. Those who were most determined to carry 
out Britain’s new imperial policy at any cost had to deal 
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with those in America who, for diverse reasons, mainly eco- 
nomic, resented most keenly British interference and were 
most attracted by the thought of ultimate independence from 
Great Britain. Thus the wide variation between the leaders 
in Britain and America in the decade before 1775 is quite 
as important in explaining the occasion of the conflict as 
in furnishing the basis for interpreting the more fundamental 
historical issues. By their inflexible determination to enforce 
the new imperial system, the Tory ministry played into the 
hands of the radical Patriot minority in America and en- 
abled the latter to gather a sufficient following to hazard a 
war with the mother country. 

In April, 1775, owing to the vigorous determination of 
the Tory imperialists to carry the new colonial administrative 
policy into execution and the uncompromising assertion by 
the radical Patriot leaders of virtual colonial autonomy from 
imperial control, the Revolution, latent in the general con- 
ditions of the period, broke out into active conflict. It has 
been conventional to picture the American Revolution as the 
attempt of united imperial Britain to coerce a group of 
highly unified resisting colonists. The writings, however, of 
such men as Trevelyan and Fiske, which have revealed the 
sympathy of the strongest branch of the English Whigs with 
the American cause, and the researches of such writers as 
Van Tyne, Fisher, Flick, and Siebert, which have for the 
first time presented an appreciation of the strength and na- 
ture of the Loyalist party in America, have made it clear that 
the American Revolution cannot be understood in its broadest 
aspects unless it is regarded as in essence a civil war within 
the British Empire along class and party lines, rather than 
along mere territorial or geographical divisions. It was the 
struggle of British and American liberals and radicals against 
the policies of British conservatives and imperialists, sup- 
ported by the American Loyalists. 

In 1768 there was general unanimity among British 
statesmen as to the necessity of instituting a vigorous and 
systematic imperial administrative system. It was only when 
it became apparent that the execution of this plan would in- 
volve an open conflict with the American colonies, and when 
the new imperial policy, originally the work of Whigs and 
Tories alike, became primarily identified with the programme 
of the Chatham Whigs and the Tory party after 1765, that 
the Rockingham Whigs split off from the supporters of the 
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‘new imperialism and became sympathetic with the colonial 
cause. The remarkable prevalence of Whig sympathy with 
the colonial cause in the Revolution is well stated in the 
following quotation from Professor Van Tyne’s authorita- 
tive volume on the Revolution: 


In and out of Parliament the Whigs rejoiced openly over Amer- 
ican victories. In the House of Commons it was not unusual to speak 
of the American troops as “our armies,” and Franklin and Henry 

~ Laurens, the President of Congress, were extravagantly praised. 
Newspapers constantly handled Washington with respect. One said, 
“ There is not a King in Europe but would look like a valet de chambre 
by his side.” Benedict Arnold, too, before his treason, was a favorite 
hero and his picture was everywhere, though after his treason he was 
bitterly attacked. Parallels were drawn repeatedly between Hampden 
and Montgomery and their causes were said to be the same. The 
English Whig journals openly denounced Lord North for having begun 
an unjust war which he was incompetent to conduct. Yet the Govern- 
ment, which before the war had muzzled the press ruthlessly, now 
allowed America to be praised, and endured violent attacks upon 
itself. When so many people approved such language the administra- 
tion saw the danger of prosecution. The support of the nation was 
given to the defenders of political liberty. 


Ample evidence exists that the Whig sympathies re- 
mained with the Patriots throughout the conflict, especially 
significant in this respect being the attitude of the Whig 
ministry which came into power with the fall of Lord North 
following Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown. In their con- 
duct of the peace negotiations with the colonists, their atti- 
tude was so lenient that no less an authority than Professor 
John Bassett Moore describes the Treaty of 1783 as the one 
by which England gave the most and took the least of any 
treaty ever negotiated by Great Britain. 

That Americans were similarly divided over the issues 
of the Revolution has long been understood by historical stu- 
dents. American society was divided by the Revolution into 
three approximately equal parties. The Patriots, who fur- 
nished the whole initiative and direction in the Revolutionary 
movement, were made up mainly of merchants like John 
Hancock, who were interested in resisting the enforcement of 
the trade laws, together with a few radical Whig aristocrats 
such as Jefferson and the Lees, and parvenu agitators, oppor- 
tunists and revolutionary agents of the type of Patrick 
Henry and Samuel Adams. The Patriots were thus chiefly 
composed of those classes who were most directly affected by 
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the operation of the new British imperial system and who 
most perfectly reflected the current American political radi- 
calism. The Loyalists, who constituted the party of active 
opposition to the Revolution, were composed of British offi- 
cials, honest merchants who were injured by smuggling, 
most of the large landholders of the middle colonies, and the 
clergy of the Anglican church. The Loyalists were scarcely 
depraved and degenerate renegades, but were rather those 
classes which constituted the most eminently “ respectable ” 
portion of the colonial population in 1775, and their position 
was, to say the least, morally as defensible as that of the 
Patriots. Between these two extremes and about equal to. 
either of the above parties were those, mainly middle-class 
farmers, who were generally indifferent to the whole con- 
troversy and who, as a class, never took any united action in 
resisting Great Britain. 

As the Patriots were the group who controlled the policy 
of the colonists from 1765 to 1783, it is most important to ex- 
amine their dominating purpose as the party of resistance 
to England, to determine whether their party programme 
aimed primarily at compromise and conciliation or at ulti- 
mate independence from Great Britain. Recent scholars 
have in general come to accept the position much earlier 
stated by authoritative scholars, but most systematically and 
comprehensively presented in Mr. Sydney George Fisher’s 
volumes, which present a mass of incontrovertible evidence 
to support his thesis that the real core of the programme of 
the radical leaders of the Patriotic party from the beginning 
was independence of British control. In other words, the 
Declaration of Independence was not the result of a sudden 
inspiration, but was the statement at a well chosen time of 
the underlying principles that had inspired the Revolutionary 
leaders from the beginning of the controversy. Burke’s 
famous speech on “ conciliation” as well as Howe’s policy 
of conciliation, then, rested on an absurdly erroneous inter- 
pretation of the motives and policies of the Patriot leaders. 

Of course there is always opposed to this view the ostenta- 
tious documents and letters of the Patriot leaders from 1763 
to 1776, which if literally accepted at their face value would 
indicate that the nearer the Patriot leaders approached to 
July 4th, 1776, the more deeply attached they became to 
Great Britain. The whole force of the general situation at 
the time, together with the evidence presented by the activi- 
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old interpretation which unquestioningly accepted as entirely 
valid the rhetorical public statements of the Patriot leaders. 
In the first place, if the revolutionary leaders had from the 
first been bent upon independence they would not have dared 
to take this position openly before 1776, for even at that 
time there were many who were strongly opposed to the Brit- 
ish policy since 1763 and who favored resistance to it, but 
who were unwilling to go as far as separation and independ- 
ence. From 1763 to 1776 it was incomparably easier for the 
revolutionary party to win support by stressing the alleged 
British tyranny than it would have been if the main emphasis 
had been placed on the desirability of independence. When 
it was agreed among the revolutionary leaders in the early 
summer of 1776 that the time had come for a declaration of 
separation and independence, if they were to check the 
progress of the British campaign of conciliation, they were 
under the very urgent necessity of maintaining with great 
emphasis their previous loyalty to Great Britain in order to 
allay the suspicions and gain the support of those in the anti- 
British party who were not yet willing to go as far as separa- 
tion, and who had hoped for a reconciliation with Great Brit- 
ain. Finally, one might ask why, if the aim of the Patriots 
was not independence, did they not in 1776 accept Great 
Britain’s conciliatory approaches instead of declaring their 
independence and effectively terminating thereafter any real 
hope of conciliation and compromise? Perhaps the fact 
that some of the prominent Patriot leaders, such as Hancock 
and the Adamses, were slated to be hanged in case Britain 
regained control of the colonies by war or by negotiation is 
of great significance in explaining their attitude. 

Though there still may be some room for controversy as 
to the historical antecedents and development of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, there is almost entire unanimity 
among historical scholars as to the nature of the document. 
With all that literary power which few Americans have been 
able to equal, Jefferson gave an elegant form to the political 
principles of Locke and a few earlier but less important Eng- 
lish political theorists. He himself admitted that he made 
no pretension to originality of doctrine, but gave to the al- 
ready extant radical political theory a trenchant and com- 
pelling statement which it had entirely lacked in the monoto- 
nous and tortuous phraseology of John Locke’s Second 
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Treatise of Government. The Declaration of Independence, 
then, in its doctrinal aspect was not an original product of 

colonial thought, but was a most brilliant and effective state- 

ment of the Whig political theory then current in England. 

Whig political theory from England, then, as well as Whig 

agitation in England, came to the aid of the colonial cause. 

As a summary of British imperial policy and an analysis of 

contemporary politics, the only intelligent manner in which 

to view the Declaration of Independence is to regard it as 

the party platform of a radical minority party which were in 

danger of summary punishment for treason if they were not 

able to make this platform sufficiently effective so that it 
would attract enough of a following to make its policy an 

assured success. Jefferson naturally tried to make out the 

best possible case to establish the tyranny of the King, since 

upon the success of his demonstration depended to a large 

degree the sanction which would be given to the radical policy 
of separation and independence by the more moderate mem- 
bers of the anti-British party, the aid of whom was sorely 
needed by the radicals. 

When one turns to consider the purposes of Great Brit- 
ain in the American Revolution, nothing could be more 
remote from the truth than the conventional picture of the 
British conduct of the war which represents Great Britain as 
from the beginning stubbornly determined upon a ruthless 
and relentless programme of repression, to the execution of 
which she bent all her energies under the direction of the 
greatest military geniuses at her command. In reality Great 
Britain never made any serious attempt to conquer the colo- 
nists until the summer of 1778, and up to that time had been 
constantly in hope of being able to effect a reconciliation. 
The Howes, who were in command of the British forces in 
America from 1775 to 1778, were radical Rockingham Whigs 
who had publicly opposed the coercion of America and were 
consciously appointed so that a programme of conciliation © 
might be carried on in conjunction with a show of arms. Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford has well described the policy of the Brit- 
ish ministry in sending General Howe to America as “ Lord 
Howe’s commission to pacify the colonies.” If it seems 
strange to some that the colonists did not accept Howe’s 
conciliatory advances it is only necessary to remember that 
the British proposals did not embrace either colonial inde- 
pendence or a general amnesty for Patriot leaders. Hence, 
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those who were leading the Revolutionary movement in 
America were as vigorously opposed to liberal and concilia- 
tory proposals by Great Britain as they were to British 
conquest by force of arms. Their policies and persons would 
have suffered equally in either event. In a most fundamental 
sense the Declaration of Independence was a bold counter- 
stroke, designed to check the dangerous development of a 
powerful movement in the colonies in favor of a pacific 
adjustment with Great Britain. 

General Howe’s whole course in his campaigns was ridic- 
ulously dilatory and lethargic. He practically converted his 
military commission into a commercial enterprise and a season 
of social festivities. At any time between 1776 and 1778 
a vigorous and determined policy on his part could have com- 
pletely crushed the colonial resistance, or could have con- 
verted it into a hopeless and desultory guerilla warfare. The 
investigation of the charges of incompetence made against 
Howe in 1779, after his recall, was a mere travesty upon a 
true and effective inquiry and furnishes an admirable illus- 
tration of the division of English opinion in regard to the 
American Revolution. All in all, the British campaigns in 
America from 1775 to 1781 were grotesque examples of in- 
competence, lack of vigor and purpose, and vacillation, which 
contrasted most unfavorably with the conduct of the English 
troops shortly afterwards in the Napoleonic wars, as well 
as with their prowess previously exhibited in the French and 
Indian War. 

To conclude the discussion, the following observations 
seem justified. The American Revolution was the product 
of fundamental historical causes, and was rendered practi- 
cally inevitable by the circumstances of colonization and the 
development in the subsequent century of colonial develop- 
ment. The possibility of a peaceable adjustment of imperial 
problems was destroyed when the control of Anglo-American 
relations was entrusted to British conservatives and Ameri- 
can radicals. This radical Patriot party in America, which 
best represented the advanced product of the circumstances 
of acentury of colonial history, motivated from the beginning 
with a dominating desire for independence, forced the Revo- 
lution on the remaining two-thirds of the population, who 
were either indifferent or opposed to the movement, and, 
through the aid of the English Whigs, was able to carry its 
sweeping programme to a successful termination. Its work 
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was not a disinterested struggle to advance the cause of ab- 
stract liberty among mankind and, therefore, the foundation 
for a glorious American epic of deliverance from the oppress- 
or, but was rather a very striking political and military 
achievement in executing an ambitious party programme. 
Without attempting to settle finally the problem as to 
whether the motives of the Patriots were praiseworthy or 
their achievements beneficial, one may safely maintain that 
there was surprisingly little in the preliminaries or events of 
the American Revolution which can furnish the basis for 
lasting animosity between America and Britain. The causes 
of the conflict were about equally distributed between the two 
countries, and in each the parties favoring and opposing the 
American revolutionary movement were about equally di- 
vided. The forces which are today bringing Great Britain 
and the United States into closer harmony and firmer alliance 
quite dwarf into insignificance the alleged causes for sus- 
picion and discord which date back to 1776. 


H. E. Barnes. 
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CLEMENCEAU 


BY GRAHAM H. STUART 


To the ordinary American fairly conversant with the 
political history of his country, its national politics and poli- 
cies are inseparably intertwined with the personalities of its 
Presidents. Under the Third Republic of France, if Thiers 
be eliminated, President before the present constitution was 
promulgated, no French President could be named whose 
personality has had any lasting influence upon the country’s 
destiny. Casimir-Perier tried, but soon gave up in dis- 
gust—even Poincaré, who as Prime Minister was a vital 
force in the Republic, has been reduced to the same impo- 
tence which has characterized the Presidents who have 
preceded him. The names which stand forth as truly sig- 
nificant of contemporaneous France, Gambetta, Jules Ferry, 
Waldeck-Rousseau, Clemenceau, all have directed her des- 
tiny from the tribune as Presidents of the Council. But 
even Prime Ministers in France have powers of a most 
ephemeral sort, and an English critic has asserted that it 
would be rash to say that the Third Republic had produced 
a politician worthy of the name of statesman. Has the long 
political record of the present incumbent of the Premiership 
of France been of such a sort that he deserves the name, or 
have the people of France in dire need of a statesman given 
him a last golden opportunity to merit it? 

In order to understand the underlying causes of the fifty 
changes of ministry which have occurred between the Franco- 
Prussian War and the outbreak of the World War, many 
of which were engineered by Clemenceau, a brief considera- 
tion of the system of government under the present consti- 
tution of France, and how such a constitution was acquired, 
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In 1814, after a kaleidoscopic series of changing govern- 
ments—Bourbon absolutism, red republicanism quickly de- 
veloping into terrorism, and only checked by Napoleonic 
imperialism—F rance decided to adopt a constitutional mon- 
archy. Inasmuch as Montesquieu had long since written his 
Esprit des Lois, in which he so highly extolled what he 
considered to be the English parliamentary system, she 
looked no further than across the Channel. ‘The success of 
the Constitutional Charter was not all that could be desired; 
Charles X was forced out, the constitution was revised, and 
under Louis Philippe we have the most successful working 
of parliamentary government in France, if a government 
may be called a success which can be overturned with the 
ease with which Louis Napoleon succeeded in causing the 
downfall of the July monarchy. A new constitution, where 
the separation of powers was still more accentuated, was 
adopted, but the Napoleonic tradition was not conducive to 
republicanism and it was not till almost the end of the em- 
pire that a parliamentary system was re-established. ‘The 
débdcle of 1870 engulfed not only the empire, but also the 
constitutional régime, and the National Assembly under the 
able direction of Thiers was more interested in getting rid 
of the Prussian invader than in governing according to a re- 
publican formula. With the Commune put down and 
France redeemed, the jealousies of the various monarchical 
factions allowed the Republicans to triumph, and the Assem- 
bly was reluctantly forced to draft the constitution, which 
with few changes is the system of government under which 
France exists today. 

Clemenceau has said in the Chamber with his accustomed 
bluntness that the French Republic is governed incoherently. 
A careful scrutiny of the parliamentary system as exhibited 
under the Constitution of 1875 will clearly bear out the 
criticism. The fundamental weakness is the lack of a re- 
sponsible head—the President, who is given powers com- 
mensurate with those of the President of the United States, 
has them completely nullified by the necessity of having all 
his acts countersigned by a minister, and the ministry, in- 
stead of being omnipotent as in the English system, is not 
merely responsible to its own majority party in Parliament, 
but to any individual of any political group. Its downfall 
may be caused by an interpellation upon the most trivial 
question. The fact that there are no two great parties, but 
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merely a series of groups, several of which must unite to 
form any ministry at all, and the ever existent French 
national characteristic of changeability so well summed up 
in their proverb, “Otes-toi de la que je m’y mette,” clearly 
shows how a powerful personality like Clemenceau may 
become the terror of weak ministries and obtain the well 
deserved epithet of tombeur de ministéres. 

When on November 13th last the Painlevé Cabinet re- 
signed after a debate on the Allied War Council, when its 
vacillating internal policy regarding Caillaux and Malvy was 
especially criticized, President Poincaré called upon Georges 
Clemenceau to form a Cabinet. In less than twenty-four 
hours the veteran parliamentarian had formed a Cabinet 
which, following his formal address of ministerial policy, 
received a vote of confidence by 418 to 65, 63 of those oppos- 
ing being Socialists. That a Radical who has as many bitter 
enemies as Clemenceau should be able to receive such an 
overwhelming vote of approval gives promise that finally 
the French Chamber has decided to follow a more vigorous 
policy, and has picked the man who, though he has been 
accused of many failings, has never been accused by his most 
violent enemies of a lack of vigor or of patriotism. 

Georges Clemenceau, now seventy-six years of age, was 
born in La Vendée, and his character has always shown some- 
thing of the harshness of his early environment in Brittany. 
His father, a stern Republican, who was long imprisoned 
for his opposition to Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état of 1851, 
brought his son up in the Republican creed, and the son, who 
had the greatest respect for his father, never abandoned the 
principles so early inculcated. His mother was a very well 
educated woman, and herself prepared her son for the High 
School at Nantes, where Georges was an excellent orator, but 
a rather ‘unpromising student. ‘The one exception was his 
quick mastery of the English language, and at a later day 
he confessed that this was principally due to his desire to 
read Robinson Crusoe. 

As his father was a doctor, Georges came to Paris to 
study medicine, and in the Quartier latin he became an 
ardent enthusiast in the movement termed le réveil de la 
jeunesse. ‘Through his knowledge of English he became 
acquainted with a wild soldier of fortune named Cluseret, 
who had served in the United States Army against the 
South, and who with several Yankee friends vehemently 
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opposed Napoleon’s open encouragement of the Confed- 
eracy. It was due to this chance acquaintanceship that the 
young medical student became acquainted with American 
history and felt a desire to see the country—a desire which 
he was to gratify sooner than he expected. 

Disgusted with political conditions at home, in 1865 
he came to America with letters to Horace Greeley, and while 
waiting for patients he wrote a little, and later taught French 
literature in Stamford College. One of his friends once 
declared that all but one of the ladies who came to his courses 
were engaged, and she became Mme. Clemenceau. At any 
rate he married Miss Mary Plummer, and when he returned 
to France in 1869 he took with him his American wife and 
child. He settled in Montmartre, which even then was an 
unruly quarter, though it had not yet acquired its present 
reputation as an abode of cocottes and apaches. During the 
Revolution of 1870 he was elected maire of his arrondisse- 
ment, and the following year he was sent as a radical dele- 
gate to the National Assembly, where he became a friend of 
Gambetta and aided him in opposition to Bismarck’s terms 
of peace. When the Assembly removed to Versailles, and 
refused to hold any parley with the Commune, Clemenceau, 
although not wholly in sympathy with the Commune, 
resigned. 

The Parisian Government soon afterwards expelled him 
from Montmartre, but he immediately helped to found the 
League des Droits de Paris, and when the national Govern- 
ment regained the upper hand, he did all in his power to 
save the Communists. He regained his prestige at Mont- 
martre when the terrible passions of the Commune had 
cooled, and he was sent to the Paris Muncipal Council as 
its delegate, and remained there for five years, finally be- 
coming its president. He resigned only to take his place 
as a member of the Chamber, where his first speech was a 
powerful plea for complete amnesty for the Communists, 
and the eloquence and fearlessness of this first speech gave 
him a position among the leading Radicals. He did not 
cease his agitation until, after a five years’ struggle, he gained 
his point, and a complete amnesty was declared. It was 
at this time that he first came into opposition with M. Ribot, 
whom he was to oppose so often in the future. 

Clemenceau was one of the few friends of Gambetta, who 
aided in resisting Marshal MacMahon in his attempt to dis- 
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solve the Chamber of October, 1877, and at MacMahon’s 
downfall Clemenceau wished to see Gambetta president; 
but already it was realized that under the recently made 
constitution a lay figure was needed for the presidency, 
rather than a powerful personality like Gambetta, and the 
cautious and parsimonious Grévy was chosen. Gambetta, 
keenly aware of the hostility of Grévy, knew that although 
he was leader of the majority group of the Republicans he 
would never be asked to form a ministry by Grévy except 
through pressure. He thereupon changed his tactics, and his 
party, the Republican Union, by its tacking and hedging 
and throwing overboard many of the fundamental precepts 
of the Revolution, and following a policy of opportunism, 
completely alienated the Radicals. ‘This group now turned 
to Clemenceau as their leader. 

It was at this period that Clemenceau started in upon 
his campaign of unseating ministries who failed to keep their 
promises, a procedure which was to make him the most feared 
and most hated man in French public life. There is no 
doubt that he used his power insolently; his cutting, 
clever speeches, logical but merciless, sought out the vul- 
nerable spots of his opponents and rent asunder all screens 
of hypocrisy as though they were cobwebs. The Fourtou- 
Broglie ministry, de Freycinet two or three times, Jules 
Ferry, and even the redoubtable Boulanger himself fell 
under his onslaughts. Nor was his oratory bombastic or 
violent. In speaking, Clemenceau usually stood with his 
hands in his pockets, talked slowly and deliberately, in a 
clear but wholly unimpassioned voice. Camille Pelletan, 
one of his most faithful adherents, thus described him on the 
rostrum: “His movements betray a nervous brusqueness but 
mastered by an iron will, by a sangfroid always alert. His 
clear, quick, incisive tone compels attention. There is no 
ornament except from time to time a biting phrase, or a 
word striking in its bitter sarcasm. No desire to embellish 
his words or to round out his periods. It is logic blunt and 
unanswerable.” 

Another attribute which contrived to keep him before 
the country was his power to strike the public imagination. 
No matter what he did, it seemed to be done in a picturesque 
fashion, and although his personality oftentimes failed to at- 
tract, it never failed to attract attention. In many ways 
he might be compared to Roosevelt—an English contem- 
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porary has aptly styled him “ Neither consistent nor politic, 
but always picturesque.” Could Roosevelt sum up his own 
policy better than Clemenceau has done it for him: “ Vous 
serez toujours fort si vous gouvernez avec le pays.” He too 
is a coiner of phrases—his term “ bloc” to designate the 
theories of the Revolution, which he insists must be_per- 
petuated, has served as an apt designation for his party in 
the Chamber. It was he who provided Zola with the striking 
title J’accuse, for his famous letter which was to pave the 
way for the ultimate acquittal of Dreyfus. His phrase, “I 
am voting for Loubet,” became a political battle cry and 
Loubet became President. Strongly opposed to a colonial 
policy which now has been proved to have been the one re- 
deeming feature of the opportunist régime, he drove Jules 
Ferry from power with a nick-name, le Tonkinois. His 
picturesqueness of diction may be shown by this sentence 
from one of his political speeches to his constituents in the 
Var: “A minister is nothing at all, a stick floating on 
water. You can never thank us too much that we do not 
do more harm than we do.” 

Clemenceau has not merely fought with his pen—he has 
always been ready to defend his pen with sword or pistol, 
and on many an occasion he has been given opportunity to 
do so. It is doubtful whether he himself could say just 
how many duels he has fought. Gambetta termed him with 
his two fellow radicals, Lockroy and Perin, “'The Three 
Musketeers.” His duels with Paul Deschanel and his most 
bitter enemy, Paul Dérouléde, are perhaps the most famous, 
though his duel with the Prince de Chimay over a news- 
paper article intimating that the Prince had retained his 
American wife’s fortune when she ran away with the gypsy 
Rigo, gained him the greatest notoriety. 

No human being could make as many enemies as Clemen- 
ceau and hope to go wholly unscathed, and when his fall 
came it was overwhelming. The Panama Canal scandal, 
which was almost as disastrous to the French bourgeoisie as 
the Revolution was to her aristocracy, was the indirect cause. 
Since 1878 Clemenceau had been director of a newspaper 
La Justice, in which he could freely advocate his policies of 
free education and the separation of church and state. A 
certain Jewish banker, Cornelius Herz, who at one time had 
possessed some shares in La Justice, and who was now sus- 
pected oi aaving acquired his wealth through his dealings 
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with de Lesseps, was accused of being assisted in his various 
shady transactions by Clemenceau. ‘To accuse Clemenceau 
of being wealthy was so ridiculous that he had only to give 
proofs of his almost impoverished condition to refute it. 
But his enemies were determined to get revenge, and they 
next accused him of being unfriendly to the Russian A|- 
liance which all France was madly enthusiastic over. They 
even forged letters in order to convict him of selling out his 
country to England. Dérouléde made a wild denunciation 
of Clemenceau in the Chamber, accusing him to his face of 
being a traitor to his country, asserting that his colleagues 
shared his views, but were only kept from expressing them 
by the fear of the caustic tongue and dueling ability of 
Clemenceau. ‘The great Radical leader listened quietly to 
the denunciation and answered it in one short sentence, ‘‘ M. 
Dérouléde, you lie.” The duel which followed settled noth- 
ing. The press took up the affair and all the so-called 
proofs were shown to be forgeries, but the tide of Clemen- 
ceau’s popularity had turned and he was ruined politically. 

The greatness of the fall of one who had so long pos- 
sessed almost autocratic power might have been expected 
to cause a complete withdrawal from the public eye, for a 
time at least. ‘To Clemenceau it simply meant that, Phoe- 
nix-like, an author was to arise from the dead ashes of a 
politician. He contributed numerous articles to the daily 
press; tried fiction and the drama. A play produced at the 
Renaissance was fairly successful and his novel Les Plus 
Forts, a keen satirization of modern social conditions, though 
crude in places, was powerful. As a philosopher he was even 
more successful, and the brilliant series of essays entitled 
Le Grand Pam, gave him the reputation of being a 
profound and logical thinker. However, his favorite 
medium of expression was the press, and a newspaper, 
L’ Aurore, which he established and directed during this 
period, was the real factor in his political rehabilitation. 
The Dreyfus affair gave him his great opportunity. He 
was one of the first to be convinced of the innocence of the 
Jewish officer and he immediately opened the columns of 
his paper to Zola and other defenders. He, himself, wrote 
a series of polemics in defence of the unfortunate Dreyfus, 
which by their sustained power of attack and keen incisive 
logic, caused the justly fearful defenders of Henry and 
Esterhazy to curse silently the unbridled freedom of the 
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press. Before Dreyfus had finally seen the last blot on his 
honor erased, Clemenceau had been returned to the political 
arena as a Senator, by the same district which had cast him 
out so indignantly as a Deputy some years before. 

It might seem as though fate had chosen his reappearance 
at a time when his invective and merciless satire would have 
boundless opportunities. ‘The Waldeck-Rousseau ministry 
had just come to an end, the longest and one of the ablest 
ministries of the Third Republic, and what is still more re- 
markable, one which came to an end by the voluntary retire- 
ment of the premier. The new ministry under Emile 
Combes, a radical whose anti-clerical propensities were of an 
ultra violet hue, was to bring France to its lowest point of 
political degeneration. The sinister influence of the Social- 
ist, Jaurés, was felt in every decree of the Chamber. The 
Act of Separation of 1906, which had severed the relations 
between the Church and State, was carried out with brutal 
severity towards the religious orders. As the pursuit of 
internationalism quickened, the need of military prepared- 
ness seemed to vanish, and the term of military service, al- 
ready down to three years, was reduced one more. Huge 
posters on walls and buildings called to the people to join with 
their German brothers and crush out the military despotism 
of the army. The Minister of War was more interested in 
reports of the petty jealousies of the army brought to him by 
his Freemason spies, than in maintaining an effective military 
force. Patriotism was a myth. Never did Clemenceau 
have a more fitting subject than Combes, and never did he 
use his caustic pen to better effect. ‘The reaction came and 
once more a ministry had fallen at the hands of the Tiger. 

The Rouvier ministry tried valiantly to cope with the 
‘storm which the one patriotic member of the former cabinet 
had aroused by his strengthening French influence in Mo- 
rocco. This was interfering with German plans, and al- 
though Delcassé had been held over as the most able man 
whom France possessed for the direction of Foreign Affairs, 
he was now sacrificed, and Algeciras showed France inter- 
nationalism from the German point of view. The weak 
Sarrien ministry which followed had several strong men in it, 
but the man who was to have the real power was the Minister 
of Interior, Georges Clemenceau. Before the year was 
over President Falliéres had asked him to become the 
nominal as well as the actual head of the cabinet. 
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Now that the great destroyer of cabinets had at last be- 
come President of the Council, what sort of policy might 
he be expected to pursue? His enemies had always claimed 
that he had no policy other than the destruction of others— 
“this parliamentary musketeer, this dArtagnan of the ex- 
treme left, without principles or prejudices,” as the well 
known French critic, Ernest-Charles, writes—what sort of 
policy could such a man pursue? His great catch-phrase 
“the Revolution is a bloc,” although used with great success 
as a party slogan meant nothing after all. He had always been 
against the Empire, but the imperial ghost no longer stalked. 
His hostility to the church can be best expressed by his own 
suggestion to the priests: ‘‘ Gentlemen, the other world is 
a very fine place, go and rule in it.” He had declared that 
ministers did not wish to act; they wished to live. Could con- 
structive statesmanship be expected from such a man? 

His fearlessness and disregard for criticism were im- 
mediately shown by choosing as Minister of War, General 
Picquart, who as a colonel, had sacrificed his future military 
career in befriending Dreyfus. At an early Parliamentary 
session, instead of side-stepping the redoubtable Jaurés, he 
met him on his own ground, and the result was one of the 
greatest debates that the Chamber had ever listened to. All 
Paris was delighted—his ministry was established. The 
treatment which he accorded the Church will always do him 
honor, for notwithstanding his cynical regard for both the 
Pope and the Concordat, he realized that French Catholics 
were French people and treated them accordingly. His 
policy in regard to strikes and labor agitation was not so well 
considered—in fact in its quick changes from iron handed 
suppression to the most indifferent laissez aller it was no 
policy at all. In his absolute control of the prefectures 
throughout the country, an excellent political machine of 
French model, and in his utter disregard for the Chamber 
which he lorded over, he hardly carried out the ideals of 
popular government which he had so often expressed. An 
Englishman has thus picturesquely characterized him: “ M. 
Clemenceau in power dropped principles, battle cries and 
dogmas, though chosen because of them. He kept the coun- 

down to facts and Parliament kept him in office accord- 
ingly.” 

"Teteunely the final judgment of a ministry’s perform- 
ance is not confined wholly to internal affairs, even though 
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the prime minister retains the Portfolio of Interior. Cle- 
menceau had picked as his Minister of Foreign Affairs the 
same man who holds the office today, his friend Stephen 
Pichon, a man who had already served his country in many 
capacities, as deputy from Paris, as minister in Santo Do- 
mingo, as resident-general of Tunis, as ambassador to China 
during the Boxer Rebellion, and whose fearlessness and 
ability were now to have their greatest test. Marianne could 
smile once more when the Kaiser snarlingly recoiled pour 
mieux sauter, after Algeciras had shown that international 
highwaymen do not always get away with the spoils; but the 
thought of Tangier would always bring the blush of shame 
to her cheek until she alone, with the world looking on in- 
stead of helping, could answer the Teutonic savage in a way 
that even he might appreciate. Casablanca gave her the 
chance. The Prussian war-lord once more demanded that 
France cringe before him. 'The Schnaebelé Affair, Fa- 
shoda, 'Tangier—must France always cower—would the man 
who had faced death a score of times without fear tremble 
when he held his country’s destiny instead of a revolver in 
his hands? Clemenceau was true to his creed. He refused 
the demand, not in the devious fashion of diplomacy, but 
- flatly and without excuse. The Kaiser’s bluff was called. 
The next time he would wait until he wished to strike before 
speaking. France will never say that the Ministry of Cle- 
menceau was a failure. Victor Berard, writing in the conser- 
vative Revue de Paris a few months afterwards, well ex- 
pressed the feeling of France: “'Too high praise can never be 
given to the Clemenceau-Pichon Ministry for the service 
which they rendered at that time, not only to our own 
national interests, but to the cause of European peace. M. 
Clemenceau by his firmness in November, 1908, has been, I 
believe, the best workman of the present accord.” 

It was one of the weird paradoxes of politics that his 
second fall was to a great extent due to the very incident 
the painful memories of which his strong policy had almost 
obliterated. Delcassé had attacked the ministry’s naval 
policy on many occasions—he had even brought about the 
downfall of the Minister of Marine, following the explosion 
on the Jena—but for once Clemenceau’s bitterness carried 
him too far. In attacking his rival he evoked the incident 
of Tangier, which all France .wished to forget. Even his 
own valiant efforts to give her the right to forget could not 
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save him, and his cabinet met the fate that he had so often 
prepared for others. 

Almost a decade has passed and although “the Tiger ” 
has grown old he has ever kept his claws sharpened for the 
enemies of France. She had but to call. Once more fight- 
ing her greatest fight for freedom, France must struggle 
not only against the foreign foe, but against the more in- 
sidious attacks which are being made at her very heart, and 
by those whom she has given the honor to be her protectors. 
Caillaux, a minister in Clemenceau’s former cabinet, and 
afterwards Prime Minister himself; Malvy, Minister of In- 
terior under Caillaux and carried over by Viviani; Humber, 
senator and proprietor of Le Journal; Turmel, member of 
the Chamber; Leymarie, head of the Secret Service: what a 
roll of dishonor! Never was there a more crying need for 
a stern, ruthless leader who will crush out treachery where- 
ever it raises its head. All France aroused has called him. 

Who could resist this appeal of the brave women of 
d’Oberville-en-Caux: ‘We women of France, mothers, 
wives, sisters of the brave soldiers of Normandy, profound- 
ly indignant at the scandals of treason, the horror of which 
has penetrated into the depths of our country, we arise to 
cry vengeance against the traitors who strike our brave loved 
ones in the back while offering their blood so valiantly to our 
dear native land. To you M. le Président du Conseil, to 
you, tireless fighter, champion of justice, Frenchman and 
patriot we appeal—we rally under your flag, the emblem 
of energy—we have faith in your standard.” 

This desire for Clemenceau made itself felt in the Cham- 
ber when the vote of confidence was taken, and if his speech 
may be considered an outline of his policy, France will not 
look to him in vain. A cold, dispassionate speech perhaps, 
but the hidden fire of patriotic purpose beneath it—the 
patriotism of a man who knows no fear, whose heart beats but 
for France, who believes in her destiny and will battle to the 
last ounce of his strength to keep her in the place where her 
valiant sons have gladly given their blood to place her— 


la France éternelle. 
GRAHAM H. Srvart. 
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THE STRATEGIC RETREAT OF THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE PRESS 


BY CLYDE WILLIAM PARK 


Ir is doubtful whether official Germany will give her 
journalistic apologists in America full credit for their diffi- 
cult struggle amid the trying conditions which followed the 
entrance of the United States into the war. On the con- 
trary, it seems likely that she will single them out for par- 
ticular “ hate,” because they have failed to make her suffi- 
ciently loved, feared, or respected to accomplish her aims 
in this part of the world. She will of course resent even more 
deeply their failure to neutralize the loyal Americanism that 
has nearly everywhere been shown by citizens of German 
ancestry. Lest Germany, with characteristic ingratitude, 
should deprive her long-suffering adherents of deserved rec- 
ognition, it should be noted that some of them have done all 
that an aroused public opinion would permit, in order to 
further her interests. If they have finally turned against 
her, or have at least outwardly abandoned her cause, it is 
only after a masterly retreat and a period of stubborn 
resistance. 

At the beginning of the war, to be sure, there were abund- 
ant protestations of loyalty. No other attitude could have 
been openly avowed. The mental, or sentimental, reserva- 
tion, however, which accompanied the statement of editorial 
policy, was often sufficiently evident. More often, the reser- 
vation was indicated by the unsympathetic tone of subsequent 
expressions concerning America’s part in the war—a series 
of outbursts which in their diminishing frequency and in- 
tensity marked the gradual subsidence of adverse editorial 
opinion. The change from unqualified pro-Germanism to a 
fairly consistent, though at times perfunctory, Americanism 
was thus brought about by such gentle degrees as to give no 
shock to any of the Kaiser’s well-wishers. How complete 
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a revision of editorial attitude was necessary can be appreci- 
ated when it is recalled that before the war, expressions like 
the following from the Detroit Abend Post of February 1, 
1917, were very common: 


Germany is showing the United States a way to avoid any risk for 
her ships and for American passengers. Now has come the time for 
Wilson to show whether he is a great President or only an unworthy 
servant of England and her financial agent in America, J. P. Morgan. 


The extent of the ground covered by the retreat may be 
seen in a contrast between early and later editorial comment 
on parallel subjects. For example, until shortly before the 
entrance of the United States into the war, Germany was 
assumed to have a monopoly of diplomatic honesty more 
complete than her much-advertised corner on the world’s 
supply of potash. Although suffering outrageous misfor- 
tunes because of the intrigues and bribes of perfidious Albion 
and others, Germany stood erect and gave the world an 
impressive example of blunt honesty and straightforward- 
ness in her international relations. Insinuations to the con- 
trary were always traceable, directly or indirectly, to Brit- 
ish calumnies and to the purchased slanders of a subsidized 
English language press. Because of Germany’s well-known 
diplomatic integrity, as affirmed by the German language 
newspapers, the report of Zimmerman’s proposal for a Ger- 
man alliance with Mexico and Japan against the United 
States was simply incredible, and was of course confidently 
disputed or indignantly denied. While he was being cham- 
pioned as the victim of misrepresentation, it will be recalled, 
Zimmerman inconsiderately admitted the charge, exposing 
his journalistic defenders in America to attack and compel- 
ling a hasty retreat. That he should suddenly plead guilty 
in the midst of the trial, and without consulting his attorneys, 
was most exasperating. The next stand, accordingly, was 
made on the issue of Zimmerman’s personality. He was a 
blundering blockhead—the exception that furnished convinc- 
ing proof of the rule concerning Germany’s good faith in all 
her international dealings. At the same time, though, his 
imprudence had reflected seriously on honest Germany and 
had regrettably inconvenienced her friends abroad. Time 
passed, and the German Government did not seem so much 
concerned over its honor as over the embarrassment attend- 
ing the exposure of Zimmerman’s clumsy intrigue. This 
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was the signal for advancing somewhat to a new line of 
defense. Zimmerman’s plot, upon second thought, was not 
so bad. It merely suggested a hostile alliance, 1r the United 
States should unfairly begin hostilities as a result of so slight 
a provocation as the resumption of Germany’s U-boat war. 
The proposed alliance, after all, was a purely defensive 
measure on Germany’s part and was dictated by stern neces- 
sity, like everything else that the Fatherland had done, 
including, of course, the devastation of Belgium and north- 
ern France, and the sinking of the Lusitania. Germany’s 
diplomatic honor, then, was still unshaken, and the fact 
that it could withstand so severe a trial showed it to be abso- 
lutely invulnerable. 
The trouble with this position was that it took a deal of 
explaining and kept the Herren Redakteurs so much on the 
defensive that a vigorous pro-German drive became impos- 
sible. Further revelations followed, backed by indisputable 
evidence in the possession of the United States Government, 
and it began to appear that Zimmerman’s attempted surprise 
was not the only one which Germany’s accredited represen- 
tatives had been preparing for unsuspecting neutrals. A 
little later, official recognition that a state of war existed be- 
tween Germany and the United States necessitated retire- 
ment to new lines of defense and especially, the adoption of 
different tactics. Still, the old tradition of Germany’s unim- 
peachable diplomatic character died hard, and notwithstand- 
ing the increase of anti-German sentiment in connection with 
the draft registration and the Liberty Loan campaign, it 
was possible for some time either to ignore or to minimize 
the Fatherland’s diplomatic perfidy. The apologists for Ger- 
many were increasingly on the defensive, however, and when 
Count Luxburg touched bottom in his notorious “ spurlos 
versenkt”’ message, it became apparent, even to many of 
them, that something was rotten in Wilhelmstrasse. A]- 
though some feeble attempts were made to fix the blame 
wholly upon the discredited Ambassador, and thus to uphold 
Germany’s good name, this charitable interpretation was not 
universal. More than one editor, exasperated by long and 
fruitless efforts to defend the indefensible, not only repudi- 
ated Luxburg but also ventured the opinion that Germany’s 
diplomatic representatives in general had been chosen accord- 
ing to an obsolete system which unduly favored the nobility. 
A final blow that came nearer home was the State Depart- 
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ment’s exposure of Count von Bernstorff’s contemptible in- 
trigues in this country. Comment on the revelations con- 
cerning this “ Friend of America” was somewhat divided. 
The Lllinois Staatszeitung said on September 25, 1917: 


Now we do not subscribe to the formula that the end justifies the 
means, but we cannot see anything wrong in the attempt to maintain 
peace between Germany and America. ... Such act of Ambassador 
Bernstorff can refer only to a possible contribution to the treasury of 
organizations which before the declaration of war were actively work- 
ing for the maintenance of peace between the two countries. 


As against this pitiful exponent of defensive sophistry, 
there were other German language papers which met the 
issue more directly and more nearly from the American stand- 
point. The following quotation from the St. Louis West- 
liche Post (Mississippi Blatter) of September 23, is expres- 
sive of an attitude that was becoming increasingly common 
during the latter stages of the retreat: 


The first excitement caused by the Luxburg case had hardly begun 
to cool down when another chapter was added to the seemingly in- 
exhaustible German Diplomacy! . . . The central figure is Count von 
Bernstorff, the former German Ambassador at Washington, a man who 
by those who unreservedly condemned the means employed by German 
diplomacy and also by those who opposed Germany on principle was 
considered to form an honorable exception. He was credited with 
tact, good sense, and a more thorough knowledge of the American 
people than that possessed by all other German representatives com- 
bined. For this reason the disappointment and the indignation is doubly 
keen when it becomes apparent that Bernstorff was not a whit better 
than the majority of his aristocratic colleagues. The fact that, while 
asseverating his friendship, he deemed a beggarly $50,000 sufficient to 
make the greatest parliamentary body in the world subservient to his 
purposes, is proof of the contempt that in his innermost heart he enter- 
tained for the United States. This contemptuous disregard is ex- 
pressive of the arrogance of “ junkerdom ”, an arrogance that as a rule 
is coupled with an appropriate dose of dulness. No one can blame 
the other countries for refusing to have further dealings with such 
diplomats and for insisting that there be a radical change, not in per- 
sons alone, but in the entire system. If to accomplish this an outward 
pressure is indispensable is a matter for the German people themselves 


to decide. 


In a broader sense, these two quotations represent not 
simply particular editorial reactions, but also more or less 
definite types of newspapers. On the one hand, there is 
stubborn pro-Germanism, hedging (transparently) where 
necessary, but always with apologies for the Fatherland and 
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with attempts to allay righteous indignation aroused among 
German-Americans by the perfidy of an arrogant and in- 
triguing autocracy. Such an attitude of special pleading 
results from the assumption that whatever is Prussian is 
right. ‘There is much insistence upon Germany’s defensive 
position as a victim of Hinkreisungspolitik, and the naive 
hope is expressed that in case things go against the Central 
Powers, America’s sense of fair play will rescue Germany 
from any untoward consequences.. Where this attitude pre- 
vails, affirmations of loyalty and slogans of “ America First ” 
signify nothing, for they are cancelled by an inescapable im- 
pression that the whole question is being looked upon from 
the German point of view. To this Kaiser-worshiping sub- 
serviency, an attitude of independence and sincerity is a 
refreshing contrast. However bitter a newspaper may have 
been at the start, however much it may have been unwittingly 
a guardian of Germany’s interests, yet if it showed an honest 
desire to understand the American point of view, there was 
hope for it. For such a paper, a seeming retreat might be- 
come in effect a progress toward freedom from the intellectual 
and moral domination of Berlin. 

The principal stages of the retreat and the favorite lines 
of defence are indicated somewhat in detail by the quotations 
which follow. These translations and summaries are taken 
from issues of representative German language newspapers 
published in the United States during the Summer and early 
Fall’ of 1917. Because complete files of many papers were 
not readily accessible to the writer at the time when the 
specific extracts were made, it happens that a large propor- 
tion of the illustrative matter, particularly for the first stages, 
is furnished by a few journals. It is recalled from a general 
survey of the German language press during the transition 
period, that these papers were moderate in tone as compared 
with many contemporary publications of their class, and that 
they anticipated many other journals in retiring from the 
earlier position. The extracts taken from these papers, it is 
believed, are fairly representative of the group. In justice 
to the German language press as a whole, however, it should 


1The act of October 6, 1917, requiring foreign language papers, pending the 
issuance of a license, to file with the Postmaster translations of articles dealing 
with the Government or with international matters, doubtless hastened the final 


stages of a retirement which was already nearly accomplished. Whether the 
improvement represents a change of heart or merely prudential acquiescence, 
could be determined only in the case of individual newspapers. 
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be said that for several months past there has been a decided 
improvement in editorial tone as compared with that of the 


transition period. 


I.—MISGIVINGS AS TO AMERICA’S PARTICIPATION IN THE WAR 


From the Cincinnati Volksblatt: 


In the neutral countries of Europe the entrance of the United States 
into the war has not awakened the enthusiasm that was expected in 
this country. In fact, only words of the strongest disapproval are 
heard, because by this action peace, which has been so ardently desired, 
is now postponed. There is also no lack of sharp criticism concerning 
the reasons which are given as the justification for our country’s en- 
tering the war. It is recalled, in this connection, that the neutral coun- 
tries have repeatedly besought our government to oppose England’s 
gross violation of neutral rights and that these appeals have fallen on 
deaf ears. Likewise it is remembered that if the United States had 
done what was considered to be our duty it would not have been neces- 
sary for Germany to take the measures which would be so hard to 
accept, and that peace might long ago have been accomplished. When 
one considers that the neutral countries of Europe assume an impartial 
attitude, it is highly significant that they find no words of praise for the 
position of our country, but on the contrary, very severe blame. 

(May 30, 1917.) 


‘Lhe Chicago Tribune complains of a lack of popular enthusiasm for 
the war. Why should we wish to help England overthrow Germany ? 
We have much more to fear from England than from Germany. The 
former can attack us from Canada, the Bahamas, and Vancouver; the 
latter, from no quarter. (June 2, 1917.) 


It is significant that seventy-five per cent of those who registered 
claimed exemption. This shows that the war has awakened no en- 
thusiasm, that it was forced on the people, and that if it had been put 
to a vote, it would have been decisively rejected. There is no question 
of cowardice involved. American youth have always been ready to 
fight for their country when it was necessary, but people cannot see 
the necessity for this war. (June 7, 1917.) 


The Ostpreuszische Zeitung believes that Germany could make 
peace with the United States by ending her submarine war. So far 
as those who brought about the war are concerned, it is all one what 
Germany does or does not do, the war must go on until Germany is 
prostrate and helpless. (June 9, 1917.) 


Secretary McAdoo says that seven hundred millions of the two- 
billion dollar loan are still lacking. Some say that the slowness of 
people to respond is due to lack of confidence in the administration, 
but that cannot be considered an important reason, since the bonds are 
in any case, an attractive investment. The real reason must lie in the 
people’s disapproval of the war. Sacrifices for an indefinite period to 
help England do not appeal to our citizens. (June 9, 1917.) 
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President Wilson himself says that we are not in this war for gain. 
Therefore, it seems, we are taking part in order to lose some thirty 
billions. (June 11, 1917.) 


From the Cleveland Waechter und Anzeiger: 


We freely admit that the President has at various times attempted 
to explain to the American people the reasons for the war, but the un- 
fortunate fact is that the people have not understood them, and prob- 
ably will never understand them. . . . This explains the lack of en- 
thusiasm responsible for the failure of voluntary recruiting and the 
liberty loan, despite the zealous efforts of the whole press for months 
to arouse the war spirit. (May 23, 1917.) 


II.—HOPELESS OUTLOOK FOR THE ALLIES 


From the Cincinnati Abend Presse: 


London again reports that eighteen vessels of more than 1600 tons 
have been sunk by U-boats in the week just passed. That makes the 
third week that the number has been eighteen. Surely the submarines 
are working with amazing regularity. How it must simplify the mak- 
ing of Admiralty reports! ; (May 31, 1917.) 


From the Cincinnati V olksblatt: 


The rejoicing of a week ago over the reduction in number of vessels 
sunk by submarines has given way to anxiety over the increase in 
number sunk during the past week. The idea of conquering the sub- 
marines with destroyers has proved fallacious. If fewer vessels are 
sunk during a given week, it is because fewer are sent out, or because 
the submarines have returned to their base for supplies. 


(June 14, 1917.) 


In view of the increased number of naval vessels which have been 
put into action against the U-boats, the recent success of the latter is 
surprising. (June 21, 1917.) 


From the Cincinnati Abend Presse: 


At the time of Joffre’s visit to New York City, the Tribune said 
that he won his victories with an inferior and a poorly equipped army. 
Where he won any victories, the Tribune does not say. Probably Joffre 
himself would be glad to learn. At any rate, a French correspondent 
has taken exception to the Tribune’s statements regarding the condi- 
tion of Joffre’s army. (May 31, 1917.) 


The English have required two and a half years and whole moun- 
tains of explosives to compel the Germans to give up three small Bel- 
gian villages out of 500 which they hold. If General Haig expects to 
free Belgium, he must count on living a long life. (June 13, 1917.) 
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From the Cincinnati Volksblatt: 


Hindenburg’s statement that the Allied offensive is ended, must be 
taken very seriously, for he states nothing but facts and makes only 
conservative estimates. The Allies have no hope of winning the war 
this summer, especially since Russia has become helpless. Neither can 
America’s assistance avail anything, because it cannot reach the Allies 
in time. Even supplies and credit cannot be furnished at the rate which 
the Allies require. Now that Hindenburg has shown that the offensive 
which was to decide the war has completely broken down, there is no 
use in continuing the war another day. (June 4, 1917.) 


III.—CROSS-PURPOSES OF THE ALLIES TOWARD AMERICA AND 
AMONG THEMSELVES 


From the Chicago Staatszeitung: 


The Russian disclosures in the proceedings against former War 
Minister Souchomlinoff should be given widest publicity by the govern- 
ment. According to the German Chancellor, they furnish absolute 
proof of the fact that the German Emperor up to the last minute has 
tried to maintain peace. President Wilson, if shown to a certainty 
that he has been misinformed, is too high-minded not to withdraw the 
charges which in his answer to the Pope he hurled at the German 
people and the German Emperor. (September 8, 1917.) 


—" The war aims of America are restricted to the safe- 
guarding of democracy and civilization. The admission that the terri- 
torial possessions, the commerce, and therewith the power, of Germany 
must not be disturbed, and that even an extension of its sphere of in- 
fluence, at least in an easterly direction, would not be incompatible 
with such a peace, simplifies considerably the attainment of these war 
aims. Germany can on this basis without any risk or loss of prestige 
accept the American views concerning the guarantees necessary for the 
maintenance of democracy and civilization. (Sept. 26, 1917.) 


From the Cincinnati Abend Presse: 


The statement of General Mitkisch, of Belgrade, concerning the 
sufferings of the Serbians, indicates how they have had to atone for the 
sins of their government. (June 7, 1917.) 


Efforts to convince Americans that the England of today is entirely 
different from the England of 1776 are being put forth with extraor- 
dinary zeal and cleverness. We read everywhere that the guilty person 
was a half-idiotic German king, George III. But the present king, 
George V, is as German as the Third. (June 9, 1917.) 


Interest in Uncle Sam’s mammon becomes more and more general. 
Even the Roumanian Government sends a commission of beggars to 
Washington. (June 12, 1917.) 
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Good-natured Uncle Sam has already fed the eternally money- 
hungry John Bull two billion dollars. Whether he will ever get a cent 
of it back is very doubtful. There is such a thing as good nature which 
is closely related to folly. (June 14, 1917.) 


Italy, too, refuses to let her socialist delegates go to Stockholm. She 
has good reason, however, for she has so much to conceal that such 
prudence is quite comprehensible. (June 14, 1917.) 


Now Japan is going to favor us with a diplomatic mission. It was 
only a few weeks before Japan’s declaration of war against Russia that 
a Japanese mission visited the latter country. (June 15, 1917.) 


From the Cincinnati Volksblatt: 


In his Russian note, President Wilson expresses a singular fear of 
the Berlin-Bagdad plan. Evidently a new route of trade is dangerous 
if it is not monopolized by England. (June 11, 1917.) 


The Allies have driven King Constantine and the Crown Prince out 
of Greece because these rulers were unwilling to have their country 
become an English-French province. That is a fine commentary on the 
assertion that we are waging war in order to safeguard the independ- 
ence of small states. (June 13, 1917.) 


How soon our soldiers may need to defend our rights instead of 
those of other nations may be seen by the excitement which our note 
to China has aroused in Japan. (June 15, 1917.) 


IV.—GERMANY HAS BEEN MISREPRESENTED 


From the Cincinnati Abend Presse: 
A recent book entitled, An American Major Invades Belgium, 


shows the much-maligned German officers there, though strict, are 


courteous and humane. (June 1, 1917.) 


Balfour says that in the future the use of submarines must be re- 
stricted. He knows as well as we do that the use of submarines is not 
forbidden by international law. (June 4, 1917.) 


Secretary McAdoo is seeing ghosts these days. In his St. Louis 
speech he pictures the horrors of a German victory. Of course, the 
Germans would not attempt to invade this country, and if they should, 
it would go hard with them. Then every one would spring to the de- 
fence of his country and there would be no need of conscription 


(June 9, 1917.) 


“ The Germans are entirely justified in bombarding fortified Lon- 
don,” said Baron Montague of Beaulieu recently in the English Upper 
House. (June 30, 1917.) 
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From the Milwaukee Germania-Herold: 


Even Americans who are otherwise reasonable and moderate are 
hard to convince that the greater part of the crime and misrule at- 
tributed to the invaders in occupied Belgium are invented and falsified. 
The article quoted below should be all the more impressive refutation 
of these stories, since its source, Reedy’s Mirror, has always supported 
the Entente, has approved of the Administration programme, and has 
hitherto opposed all peace agitation : 

“JIn whispers it has long been said that people in England and 
France were displeased with the Belgians, but now both in England and 
France one may hear outspoken criticism of them as standing lower, 
in many cases, than the hated ‘ Boches.’ It is said that Belgian civilians 
have shot British and French soldiers in the back. In Paris it is openly 
asserted that the only Belgians who cannot be accused of pro-German 
tendencies are King Albert and his entourage. If such reports were 
heard only once or occasionally, one would be inclined to let them pass 
unheeded, but one cannot longer ignore them when they proceed at the 
same time from widely separated sources. Suffice it to add that in 
view of these conditions it is remarkable that there should be talk of 
continuing the war.” (September 1, 1917.) 


From the Cincinnati V olksblatt: 


All this talk about the “German Peril” threatening America is 
sheer nonsense, cooked up by the English press. Germany could not 
conquer the United States, because the latter country, like Germany, 
is highly civilized. Moreover, Germany would not risk sending her 
whole fleet over here, nor would she wish to oppose a country of such 
great resources as America’s. We should have preparedness, but our 
real enemy is Japan. (May 31, 1917.) 


The cry, “ The enemy is at our doors”, fails to frighten people. 
They know that an enemy which is 3,000 miles away could not be 
dangerous, even if the nation which we call our “ enemy ” were hostile 
toward us. (June 11, 1917.) 


In Germany, as in every other country, there are radicals; for ex- 
ample, the Pan-Germans, who aspire to world empire like that of 
Rome. Their followers, however, are few. The majority adheres to 
the moderate Reichstag element, which favors peace without annexa- 
tions or indemnities, (August 23, 1917.) 


From time to time there is evidence of a disposition to 
condemn certain of Germany’s official acts. Such articles 
as the following show, if not disillusionment, at least a grow- 
ing impatience with the Fatherland. 

From the Cincinnati Volksblatt: 


The episode of Count Luxburg, who sent the brutal message which 
caused the estrangement between Germany and Argentine, will aid a 
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movement in Germany which had already begun before the war, namely, 
to oppose the exclusive employment of the nobility in the diplomatic 
service. There has long been a suspicion that Germany’s diplomatic 
corps was somewhat lacking in efficiency, and especially, in a whole- 
some understanding of humanity. This costly experience will hasten 
the time when a more democratic system will prevail and officials will 
be chosen for their ability and not because of birth and property 
reasons. (September 13, 1917.) 


If the Cologne Zeitung “ regrets” the Bernstorff affair, we hope it 
regrets not simply the exposure but also the fact that he engaged in 
such activity. He did not injure the United States, but his action re- 
flects on innocent Germans in this country. 

(September 25, 1917.) 


V.—THE URGENT NEED OF AN EARLY PEACE 


From the Cincinnati Volksblatt: 


It is admitted that the Allies cannot win this year, but it is said that 
they can win next year, when we shall have 500,000 men to send over. 
Since next year’s increase in Germany and Austria will be about 700,- 
000, it is not clear how the Allies can win in 1918. Such facts as these 
should restrain people from talking of victory and should induce them 
to talk about peace. (June 9, 1917.) 


The officially expressed opinion, that whoever speaks of peace is a 
traitor, is untenable. Peace is being demanded in Russia, Germany and 
Austria, and also, if the people dared to speak-out, in England and 
France. (June 16, 1917.) 


Representative Fuller of Massachusetts asks for a coalition cabinet 
on the ground that the war will last until 1922 and a cabinet represent- 
ing both parties is needed to inspire public confidence. If the war is to 
last five years, what we need is a peace cabinet and not a coalition 
cabinet." (August 11, 1917.) 


Estimates of war expenses for the first year, originally placed at ten 
billions, have mounted to fifteen, then eighteen, then twenty-two bil- 
lions. The urgent necessity of an early peace is evident, for no reason- 
able person would say that we could hold out for three years at such a 
rate. (August 28, 1917.) 


There has been much ado over the action of Mayor Thompson in 
permitting the meeting of the Society for Democracy and Terms of 
Peace. Meetings have been held in England, France, Russia, and Ger- 
many. It would be singular if what is permitted everywhere else should 
be forbidden in free America. (September 2, 1917.) 


The Central Powers in their answer to the Pope offer peace. Will 
the Allies accept it? If not, why not? This question they must answer 
to their people. They cannot evade it. (September 24, 1917.) 
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_ VI.—DEFENSE OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 
PRESS 


It was inevitable that the German language papers should 
eventually be placed in the position of defending their right 
to exist as a class, or at least, of proving their fitness to sur- 
vive as individuals. Those which had improved could not 
live down immediately the memory of their earlier offenses, 
even where these were errors of judgment committed in 
good faith. The entire group suffered, of course, from the 
continued disloyalty of some incorrigibly pro-German papers 
like the Philadelphia T'ageblatt. Their discomfort was need- 
lessly increased, it would seem, by an unfortunate chip-on- 
the-shoulder attitude shown by some editors who, although 
protesting the absolute clearness of their patriotic consciences, 
went out of their way to take offence at general statements 
which could not possibly have been intended for such con- 
sistent loyalists as they professed themselves to be. The 
favorite defence was to point out the almost universal loyalty 
manifested by citizens of German ancestry, though, recall- 
ing the earlier manner of many papers, one would have to be 
careful about inferring a relation of cause and effect. More 
often, it would appear, the papers in adjusting themselves 
to the American point of view, had followed, rather than led, 
their readers. 


From the Cincinnati Abend Presse: 


: There is no German press in this country in the sense that 
some persons allege; they are only American papers in the German 
language. . . . Some characteristics of its own, however, the German 
press tenaciously preserved. . . . We disdain lies and hypocrisy, 
banal phrases, etc. . . . But we are just as loyal as we are true; just 
as dependable as we have hitherto been stubborn, and just as ready 
for sacrifice in a great cause as we are stingy under some circum- 
stances . . . but we cannot be counted upon when attempts are made 
to poison public opinion by petty meanness, to lead people astray with 
lies or to deceive them with falsehoods, or to substitute words and 
gestures for patriotic deeds. (June 25, 1917.) 


From the Chicago Staatszeitung: 


The German-American press of America is in existence for over 170 
years and during all those long years the 550 newspapers published in 
this language have never had any other objects but to make of their 
readers good American citizens and to urge them to learn the English 
state language of the United States as fast as possible, in their own as 
well as in the country’s interest. (September 10, 1917.) 
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From the Cleveland Waechter und Anzeiger: 


The German language newspapers of the country are today as loy- 
ally American as any English language paper; better than many. They 
were and are only anti-British and have of course given emphatic ex- 
pression to this anti-British sentiment. (June 22, 1917.) 


From the Milwaukee Germania-Herold: 


Anonymous threatening letters have been received by the Editor 
from two sources: from one, because we are alleged not to have sup- 
ported the German government sufficiently ; from the other because, in 
the opinion of some of our critics, our American patriotism has not 
been sufficiently ardent. Threats from these diametrically opposite 
sources coniirm us in the belief that we have taken the right course. 

(September 11, 1917.) 


From the New York Staats-Zeitung: 


Over in the World Building surprise seems to have possessed itself 
of people that the German language newspapers in the United States 
are neither sneering at the President’s terms nor damning the note 
with faint praise. It (the note) appeals particularly to German-Ameri- 
cans, because it dispels the mist which has heretofore hung over our 
participation in the war. ... And it appeals to those of us who have 
not forgotten the history hickoryed into us before the “sacred right 
of lying” was enthroned in the world. 

The German language press in this country was frankly opposed to 
our entrance into the war — so long as we could honorably keep out of 
it. Once in the war, however, a determination to support the govern- 
ment occupied its editorial policies. While others have been snapping 
at the heels of the Administration — yelping their little seditious words 
of advice — destroying that unity of mind which is necessary to team 
work — we have presented a solid front of support. We have spoken 
for—and to—that potential element of the American nation which 
springs from Germany, always in the past a friend of America, and now 
unfortunately compelled to be in arms against her. We German- 
Americans appreciate the President’s note perhaps more fully than 
others can. We read in it a message from ourselves to our friends 
across the waters. (September 1, 1917.) 


From the St. Louis Westliche Post: 


In connection with the charges against the Philadelphia Tagcblatt, 
it is timely for the German language press of the United States to de- 
clare itself and to announce the principles for which it stands. It is un- 
fortunately a fact that since the beginning of the war against Germany 
some of the German language papers have not honestly and conscient- 
iously endeavored to be leaders of and counselors to their readers in 
loyalty to and patriotism for the land of their adoption, where they or 
their fathers sought refuge from political or economical oppression. 
That the Westliche Post and other leading German language papers 
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have during all this critical period demonstrated their unfaltering and 
absolute loyalty to the United States Government is nothing to boast 
of, for it is only a plain duty that could be ignored only by a press and a 
people that have no clear conception or understanding of the meaning 
of loyalty. (September 16, 1917.) 


In all this tangle of unsympathetic comment, amusing in 
its mixed logic and tragic in its conflicting emotions, there 
is probably less of deliberate propaganda than of bewildered 
readjustment—a reluctant shifting of the editorial point of 
view to meet an extremely embarrassing situation. And the 
editors were given ample freedom to make this change in 
their own way. During the period in which the foregoing 
extracts were published the German language papers were 
practically unhampered by censorship. A tolerant, though 
watchful, Government, realizing the difficulty of their posi- 
tion, gave them the benefit of every doubt and made it as 
easy as possible for them to become reconciled to the painful 
reality of war between America and the Fatherland. 

The editors were careful, of course, to avoid technically 
treasonable utterances, though for a time many articles were 
well within the twilight zone of implied disloyalty. Oc- 
casional editorials breathed an old-fashioned Carl Schurz 
type of Americanism, but these welcome exceptions were 
rare. A potent corrective for the negative attitude of certain 
papers was the increasing pressure of an awakened patriot- 
ism among all Americans, including the vast majority of 
citizens of German ancestry. With many editors, per- 
haps, an even more powerful influence than public senti- 
ment was a growing conviction that the German Govern- 
ment was much to blame. And yet, after having idealized 
Germany for years and after having defended her war 
measures against a preponderance of adverse American 
opinion, they could hardly be expected to oppose her without 
a reasonable period of mourning for their dead illusions. 
The adoption of a properly hostile attitude toward the 
Fatherland was doubtless made easier by the accumulation 
of evidence in the hands of the United States Government 
showing the brutal selfishness of Germany’s rulers. At least 
these revelations, brazenly and cynically confirmed by the 
accused Government, proved the folly of attempting fur- 
ther to palliate Germany’s crimes against humanity, or to 
oppose the overwhelming force of an aroused public opinion. 


CLyDE WILLIAM Park. 
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WAR AS A BUSINESS PROBLEM 


BY ALLEYNE IRELAND 


TIME was when war was a matter of waving plumes, of 
shining armor, of rough and tumble combat, in which muscle 
counted for more than brains, and the problems of commis- 
sariat, transport, and supply never troubled the mind of 
noble, gentle, or serf. When the wars were small they were 
family affairs. His Lordship gathered about him the Arm- 
strongs, the Smiths, the Carters, the Archers, the Lightfoots, 
the Seamans, the Hardys, the Sturdees, the Swifts, the 
Doughtys, and their like, and joined issue with his neighbor. 

When the wars were larger it was a case of a tribe fighting 
a tribe, a people a people. Ferocious as these conflicts were, 
they had this to commend them—it was seldom necessary to 
fight a second war in order to find out who had won the first. 

It was not in such family or tribal wars that militarism 
had its roots. It was the exigencies of peace which demanded 
that, in the interest of agriculture and industry, the business 
of fighting should be turned over to a small body of special- 
ists who would relieve the majority from all military duties; 
and out of this demand grew the profession of arms. 

Warfare then settled down into a duel between trained 
armies, the populace at large accepting the fate determined 
for it on the field of battle, and taking little part in the fight- 
ing. It was not until Napoleon’s day that war again as- 
sumed the character of a struggle between peoples; and after 
a comparatively brief period it passed again into the hands 
of a small military caste. 

In the nineteenth century the growth of industrialism and 
the increase of trade turned men’s thoughts toward the arts 
of peace, and Europe entered upon an era of material pros- 
perity during which the idea of war on a vast scale ceased 
to be repugnant to the man in the street only because it had 
become ridiculous. 
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The oratorical barrage which advanced steadily just 
ahead of the army of Parliamentary reform in England had 
the double effect of raising in the public mind engaging 
visions of a world to be ruled, willy nilly, by the good-will 
of a genial electorate, and of blinding the country to the 
temptation offered by its wealth and territory to any nation 
whose leaders, however mistakenly from the moral stand- 
point, should adopt the arm and not the tongue as the engine 
of achievement. 

The Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, the Franco- 
Prussian War, universal military training by the conti- 
nental powers, the Boer War, the Russo-Japanese War— 
none of these, nor all of them together, sufficed to disturb 
England’s complacent reliance upon sea-power as her only 
ready weapon on a hemisphere seething with military prep- 
aration. 

And what of the United States? Not only had she these 
examples to teach her that the night of war was not drawing 
toward the dawn of peace, but she was also afforded for her 
guidance nearer and more terrible warnings. She saw the 
value of treaties proved by the ravishment of Belgium, she 
saw the price of military unpreparedness paid by England 
with a mounting tide of blood and treasure, she saw inter- 
national law appraised at its practical worth by the man 
who sank the Lusitania, she saw that war was no longer 
a duel between military castes, that it had again become a 
struggle between peoples. 

Between the sinking of the Lusitania and the declara- 
tion by Congress that a state of war existed with Germany, 
nearly two years elapsed. “ We waited,” says Mr. George 
Creel,’ Chairman of the Committee on Public Information 
appointed by President Wilson, “ we waited until every fair- 
minded citizen of our peace-loving democracy was aware that 
peace was impossible before we reluctantly began to prepare 
to defend ourselves.” 

I leave it to Mr. Creel to explain, if he cares to do so, 
whether in the above passage he is describing the Adminis- 
tration or the fair-minded citizenry as having waited until 
everybody had become convinced that war was inevitable 
before it reluctantly began to prepare to defend the country. 

That there has been a reluctance to throw the full weight 
of the nation into the war at the earliest possible moment, 
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that our activities have been guided too much by the idea of 
defence and too little by that of defiance, are criticisms which 
have usually been condemned as reflecting upon the honor 
of the United States and upon the sincerity of the President; 
but the words I have quoted are taken from “ The Seventh 
Message from the United States Government to the Ameri- 
can People.” 

So far as these causes have been advanced, outside of 
officialdom, to account for the wide discrepancy which exists 
between what we promised for our first year in the war and 
what we have performed, I believe the argument to be ill- 
founded. The real source of our difficulties lies much deeper 
than the superficial and temporary delusion that the world 
can be made safe for democracy by reluctant preparation 
and defensive strategy. 

It lies in our failure to distinguish between those prob- 
lems which are in their nature political and those which are 
executive. “It arises,” says an editorial in THE Nortru 
AMERICAN Review for March, “ from our national habit of 
regarding administration as the twin brother of politics. We 
have placed ourselves between these two figures and, through 
trying for a century and a half to keep one eye fixed on each, 
we have acquired that governmental squint which makes it 
impossible for us to see right in front of us the area of 
confused aim and conflicting interest which is the breeding 
ground of political corruption and administrative ineffi- 
ciency.” 

nchedy, so far as I am aware, has suggested that political 
corruption has been in any measurable degree responsible for 
the vexatious impediments which have balked our war meas- 
ures of their full success; but of administrative inefficiency 
there have been many specific charges, and some official ad- 
missions. 

Administration as a non-political function of government 
is a conception unfamiliar to the American mind ; and I 
propose to describe in outline how administrative problems 
appear to the eye of a man who has spent twenty years in 
studying those forms of government in which administration 
is conducted on a non-political basis. I have observed in 
actual operation ten distinct forms of government which 
conform to this condition. They are the Crown Colony 
System in various British Colonies; the Central Govern- 
ment of India; the Indian Provincial System in Burma; 
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the System of Protected Native States in the Malay Penin- 
sula; the Government of a Commercial Company in Borneo; 
the Rule of an Independent White Raja in Sarawak; the 
early American Government in Mindanao; Limited Parlia- 
mentary Government in British Guiana and Barbados; the 
French Colonial System in Indo-China; and the Dutch 
Colonial System in Java. 

In the countries I have named there are administered the 
public affairs of more than 300,000,000 people. Although 
these governments have been constantly attacked on the 
ground of their lack of a popular political element, it is the 
general verdict of those who have observed them in action 
that, leaving political participation aside, they furnish this 
vast population with a larger measure of the tangible fruits 
of good government than is enjoyed by any people under 
the more “ liberal ” constitutions of Kurope and America. 

If the reader will turn to Chart A he will see set forth 
in a simple diagram the Business of Government. The head- 
ings under “ Policy—Internal ” are not quite complete, be- 
cause the size of the page forbade the inclusion of more detail, 
but they suffice to give a view of most of the matters with 
which modern government is concerned in its internal ad- 
ministration. 

Now, the only important respect in which a political 
government differs from a non-political government in re- 
gard to any matter presented in Chart A under the head of 
Policy is that in the one case Policy is decided ultimately by 
the opinion of voters, and in the other by the judgment of 
administrators. If, for instance, the Policy to be settled 
is whether Communications—railroads, telegraph, telephone, 
etc.—should or should not be owned and operated by the 
government, the decision would be reached in the United 
States by Congress, subject to the veto of the President, 
whereas in India it would be reached by the Viceroy, after 
consultation with his Council, subject to the veto of the Sec-- 
retary of State for India. 

The influence exerted upon Policy by the one and by the 
other of these two modes of procedure differs profoundly. 
In the United States the matter is decided, initially, by some 
hundreds of men, few having any special knowledge of 
the point at issue, and many having strong political motives 
for taking a particular view; in India the matter is decided, 
initially, by six men, each of whom is a trained and expe- 
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rienced administrator, and none of whom has any electorate 
to please, any powerful business interest to placate, or any 
political party to support. In the former instance the veto 
rests with one man who may have no more than an amateur’s 
acquaintance with the question involved; in the latter the 
veto also rests with one man; but this man is, in practice, 
guided by the advice of the India Council, a body of from 
ten to fourteen men, sitting in London, composed, as to the 
majority, of ex-Indian officials of long service and varied 
administrative experience. 

It is not, however, in relation to the manner in which 
Policy is settled, but in relation to how it is carried out that 
the practice of the non-political governments offers an ex- 
ample which, if we followed it, would enormously enhance 
the efficiency of our participation in the war. 

I may here anticipate the objection that there is no lesson 
to be drawn by a self-governing Democracy from the ex- 
perience of countries ruled, as it were, by executive decree. 
Before the reader decides to sustain this objection he should 
give due weight to two considerations: one that the President 
now wields a personal power quite as sweeping as that of a 
Viceroy; the other that the moral I hope to point concerns 
only the carrying out of a policy after it has been formulated, 
a matter upon which the question of origin can have no bear- 
ing whatever. 

The general problem to which I address myself is the 
part to be played by the civil government in carrying out 
plans decided upon by the military authorities, or by whoever 
determines Policy and has the final power to demand service 
—in other words, the problem of mobilizing all the resources 
of the country so that they may be made instantly available 
for military purposes. 

It will be noted that in the center of Chart B is the word 
Administration. I may begin, then, by naming the adminis- 
trative bureaus which should be created as soon as war has 
been decided upon. 

A Department of Control and Direction. 
A Bureau of Transportation. 
A Bureau of Shipping Administration. 
A Bureau of Fuel Administration. 

A Bureau of Port Administration. 

A Bureau of Food Administration. 


A Bureau of Supplies. 
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8. A Bureau of Labor. 
9. A Bureau of Law and Legislation. 

10. A Bureau of Information on Resources. 

The Director General of the Department of Control and 
Direction should issue all the general orders wpon which the 
Bureaus would act. 'There should be attached to the De- 
partment a Deputy-Director of each of the Bureaus, thor- 
oughly posted on the work of his own Bureau. These 
Deputy-Directors would form a corps of liaison officers 
whose duty it would be to furnish information to the Director 
General, to discuss among themselves every question in which 
the demands of one Bureau threatened to conflict with the 
demands of another, and to reduce to the smallest possible 
number and to formulate in the most concise manner those 
points in regard to which an irreconcilable conflict of judg- 
ment made it necessary to seek a decision from the Director 
General. 


ANY PROBLEM 
OF ACTiow 
{ 
METHODS To BE MATERIAL RESouRc, 
OF THE AIM EMPLoyeD To Be Gm PLoyeD 
\ | 
TE CuMicaL Legation MEN MATERIAL 
ADVICE \ 
INFORMATION CONSIDERATION DECtistow 
THE STATED  ‘TECHMCAL ReSoURCES THE PLAW oF THE GEwERAL 
Exe CuTion ORDERS 
CHART B 


I may explain that the Bureau of Information on Re- 
sources would be engaged in the collection, from every avail- 
able source except the other Bureaus, of every kind of sta- 
tistical data, and in their systematic arrangement. This 
Bureau would need as its Director a professional statistician 
of recognized authority. The Bureau would serve as an in- 
dependent check on the figures supplied to the Director Gen- 
eral by the other Bureaus—a most important function. 
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Let the reader now place himself in the position of the 
Director General of Control and Direction, and assume that 
he has been asked by the war authority to arrange for the 
shipment to France of fifty thousand tons of coal a week. In 
connection with what follows, the reader should have Chart B 
under his eye. 

The “ Aim” having been defined, the Director General 
will require certain information upon which to construct his 
“Plan of Execution” and to issue his “ General Orders.” 
From Bureau 2 he will receive a report on transportation, 
with suggestions as to how any deficiency can be met; from 
Bureau 3 a report on available shipping, with suggestions; 
from Bureau 4 a report on available coal, with suggestions; 
from Bureau 5 a report on loading at the ports, with sugges- 
tions; from Bureau 10 a report to be used in checking the 
figures furnished in the other reports. 

The reports from 2, 3, 4, and 5 would be exchanged be- 
tween the Bureaus concerned so that they could be discussed 
at a meeting of the Deputy-Directors of these Bureaus (the 
liaison officers) for the purpose of drawing up a liaison report 
on matters where codrdinate action was needed; such, for 
instance, as the train schedule on which the coal would be 
delivered at the ports of loading—a question to be discussed 
jointly by the Deputy-Directors of ‘Transportation, Ship- 
ping, and Port Administration. 

When the Director General has before him the reports 
to which I have referred above he is in possession of every- 
thing embraced under “Information” in Chart B. He 
knows the “ Aim”; under “ Technical ” he has his informa- 
tion on movement; under “ Resources ” he has his informa- 
tion about the material (coal) to be moved; he has his liaison 
report and his checking report on figures. 

The “ Decision” now waits upon his “ Consideration.” 
He may find it necessary to call in “ Technical Advice ” to 
aid him in finally determining a point raised in the liaison 
report, to consult the Bureau of Labor as to workmen called 
for by the Bureau reports, or the Bureau of Law and Legis- 
lation as to existence or the need of authority to commandeer 
men or materials. He will, finally, be in a position to draw 
up his “ Plan of Action,” which should be supplied in full, 
with his “‘ General Orders,” to each Bureau concerned. 

From this point onward the execution of the “ Aim” 
demands no more than the ordinary abilities of managers 
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and superintendents, each of whom should receive written 
orders—the former from the Bureau Director concerned, the 
latter from the manager. 

The limits of a short article have not allowed me to do 
more than deal in outline with the broad, general aspect of 
administrative technique. The largest problems as well as 
the smallest are amenable to a similar treatment. The scheme 
which I have outlined does not mean, necessarily, that the 
Aim will be accomplished. The coal mines may be blown up 
or flooded, blizzards may tie up the railroads, submarines 
may sink the ships before they reach port. What the scheme 
does insure is of the utmost importance: 

1. It will enable the Military Authority to know whether, 
uncontrollable circumstances apart, the Aim can be carried 
out in whole or in part. 

2. It will eliminate confusion of plan, and conflict of 
authority as causes of failure. 

8. It will concentrate the strategy of the Aim in the hands 
of a few men of exceptional ability, and distribute its tactics 
among a large number of men whose talents suffice for the 
carrying out of orders. . 

4. It will enable the Director General of Control and 
Direction to diagnose failure and to prescribe the proper 
remedy. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to add that no administrative 
scheme can be employed as a substitute for brains. What a 
schematic, non-political treatment of administrative prob- 
lems can do is to promote clear thinking, prevent confused 
action, aid judgment, and fix responsibility. 

All this simply means that every non-combatant problem 
in war is neither more nor less than a business problem, and 
that it can be solved by sound business methods. 


ALLEYNE [RELAND. 
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“STYLE ’’ IN WOMEN’S CLOTHES - 


BY RICHARD BARRY 


Now is the time for women to be delivered from the 
tyranny of “style” in clothes. 

Does this sound like the fad of a dress reformer, or like 
some vain proposal to abolish the contrarieties of feminine 
lure? Does it sound like a chimera? 

On the contrary, this is but the definition of the next in- 
evitable step in national progress ;—the end of that chimera, 
changing “style.” It is only sounding the knell of the 
heterogeneous fads in women’s dress which have obsessed us 
with increasing virulence for the past generation. 

This step, instead of abolishing the feminine arts, will 
civilize them. It will lift us, as a nation, from the semi- 
barbarism of clothes-silliness to a higher aesthetic plane of 
clothes-adornment. 

On the floor of Congress it has been declared that high 
heels are more dangerous to the welfare of the United States 
than German submarines. It is just as true that eccentric 
waist lines are more deadly than Big Berthas and that freak- 
ish skirt effects are more perilous to national safety than food 
waste. 

We have become accustomed to the argument that the 
war is to be fought out more within the nations involved than 
on the battle lines. We recognize the truth that the nation 
or nations best fitted to survive, the ones best fitted to con- 
serve all resources—not a few resources, but all—will be the 
final victor. 

Then why longer ignore the obvious truth that confronts 
us concerning women’s clothes? We have come to the end of 
an era in everything else, from transportation to party poli- 
tics; are we not also at the end of the “ style” era in women’s 
clothes? Is not the time definitely here for the establishment 
of a simple, rational, permanent national costume? 
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There is a terrific waste of time, money and health in 
keeping up with the race of style. It has become a squirrel 
cage in which women perpetually exhaust themselves in striv- 
ing to reach a place where they never arrive. And the men 
dangle futilely at their heels, incompetent either to stop the 
race or win it. 

It is time to emerge from this semi-barbarism and become 
truly civilized. ‘The older races long since learned the folly 
of this nonsense. The Orientals and the Slavs have settled 
on one becoming style for women which is made practically 
permanent, and in which is full opportunity for all true 
aesthetic expression and development. America, for the first 
time, is put to the actual test of making good her assertions of 
being the leader of the world. We will make good in the 
larger issue only by a complete mastery of the essentials of 
national character; among these essentials women’s dress 
stands in the forefront. 

So-called “style” is the assassin of character. It is an 
imposition made by the shrewd upon the ignorant, an easy 
advantage taken by pretense over worth. It is the curse of 
beauty, the bane of art and the death of originality. These 
truths have always been self-evident and undisputed. But 
now they are more. ‘They are a menace to national endur- 
ance. Therefore, let us rally our forces and abolish “ style.” 

Is there a man married to a woman of fashion who in the 
past five years has not felt a pang of shame at his wife’s 
appearance? Does he ever stop to ask why it is that she, poor 
slave, has felt compelled to lead him, all unconsciously per- 
haps, into a shame that is degradation? 

The reason is too simple. 

Women have nothing to say about what they shall wear. 
A little group of men, possibly as few as a dozen, certainly 
no more than fifty, practically all located in New York, pre- 
scribe each season what the prevailing “ style ” shall be. They 
are business men engaged in the pursuit of making money, 
as quickly and as easily as possible. Most of them have come, 
within a few years or a generation, from the lower east side 
of New York, which accounts for the often grotesque admix- 
ture in a passing “ style ” of the motif of a European peasant 
costume with the Parisian eccentricities manufactured in the 
French capital only for export. 

When one of these “ couturiers ” (the chief words of the 
women’s dress trade have been adapted from the French) 
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wants to exploit a new “ style” he dresses one of his sales- 
women or models in it and sends her forth. The herd women 
(beginning with the upper classes) have seen these “ styles ” 
in the windows and in the “ salons,” have heard and read of 
them, but no woman has had the courage to make a spectacle 
of herself until she sees someone else doing it. Thus the model 
performs the function of the lead bull at the slaughter house. 
Once the women of the herd have seen these “ styles” they 
feel that they, too, must “ keep up,” and not look old-fash- 
ioned, or out of date, and they hasten to the shops presided 
over by the graduates of the lower east side. Thus our “ best 
dressers ” become imitators of shop women, and the worst 
dressers sigh themselves into freakish imitations of the 
“best” dressers. And “style”? ambles on a short pace, but 
never beyond another season, for the secret of the large vol- 
ume of business is in the frequent change of “style.” Or so 
our “ couturiers ” believe, though they would do a more sub- 
stantial business on a different basis. 

Women understand the general facts all too well, but they 
should be reiterated. Who does not know, for instance, that 
these styles are repeatedly changed with the prime object 
in view of forcing the purchase of new materials? Last 
Spring, skirts were wide; now women must put a narrow 
skirt under the wide one and cut off the old skirt to 
show the new. Thus, even if women should cry for wide 
skirts after suffering a season in narrow ones they cannot use 
the same wide ones of last year, for they will be too short, 
and to make it absolutely certain the designers will doubtless 
proclaim that next season the skirts must be long as well as 
wide. Then, as a little added turn to the general imbecil- 
ity of the thing, this season the skirts are humped up in 
the back so as to insure the use of three times the necessary 
material. 

This is not a matter of any one particular season, although 
the present season (in midst of war) illustrates the absurdity 
and rascality of the idea as well as any. The present decree 
of skirts lesg than a yard wide to save material is simply an 
excuse for 3 change next year when that same narrow mate- 
rial cannot be used. At the same time the arbiters of fashion 
make sure that the two-yards-wide skirt is of the most expen- 
sive yet least durable material. 

Thus American dress goods get the name, which in some 
cases is deserved, of being “shoddy.” Is it not true loyalty 
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to national reputation to bring about principles of American 
manufacture which will substitute for “shoddy ” the name 
of fixed and reliable values? 

Of course the physical suffering of women on account of 
these absurdities may be beside the question. Women have 
always been willing to suffer tortures for “style.” Tight 
shoes and tight corsets have done as much to stunt future 
generations as low-class poverty. So why complain about 
narrow skirts of the present, except in the hope that women, 
having obtained a partial freedom, may now demand com- 
plete enfranchisement from the tyranny, not of clothes, but 
of dress designers? During the last period of the “hobble” 
skirt the matter became so poignant that street cars and 
equipages lowered their steps to accommodate the needs of 
the season’s “ style.” If so much can be done in peace times 
for general convenience is it too much to ask in war times, 
as a measure of public policy, that the whole baneful “ style ” 
be abolished utterly ? 

This is not the time for woman to be hampered by tight 
skirts or freak bustles and excess cloth. She needs her free- 
dom for activity, for accomplishment, and she needs her 
money and the money of the men for other things than absurd 
clothes. Physical freedom is her prime need, as it is that of 
the nation. Physical freedom is the basis of all other freedom 
—moral, intellectual, political. 

It is hopeless for American designers to attempt an ad- 
vance along the vicious path which has already been traveled 
to its final ingenious refinement by the more deft French de- 
signers. We have had this season a sample of what our native 
designer does in the silhouette, advertised as the “American 
fashion.” This tight skirt, bustle effect, an ultra adaptation 
of post-Civil War style, did not “catch on,” despite the 
efforts of models, showgirls and pseudo “ smart ” women. 

The time has come to establish a style of our own and to 
make that style permanent. And when style ceases to be 
“ style ” it becomes costume. We are accustomed to patron- 
ize other national costumes, vaunting our superiority in 
changing “ style.” Whoso does that is ignorant of the fact 
that a costume is the last expression of a civilization, and that 
it comes after “styles” are outworn and discarded as ugly, 
barbarous and inefficient. 

The American costume must be in keeping with Ameri- 
can ideals. It must express the national character. It must 
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be both simple and beautiful. It must be capable of repro- 
duction in the cheapest fabrics without losing the grace of its 
lines, and yet it must be able to lend itself to subtle adorn- 
ment and elaboration for the pleasure of the wealthy and the 
artistic. Above all, it must be something so adroitly adapted 
to the manners of the people that it can be maintained long 
enough to be perfected. The fiat of a government might in- 
stitute it, but time alone can establish it. 

If all this required any revolutionary change it might be 
folly even to contemplate the step, for in nothing is the human 
being so conservative as in clothes. It is fortunate, doubly 
fortunate that the present styles approximate the ideal 
which might easily, with the proper authoritative defini- 
tion, become the national costume. Therefore, we do not 
need reform; we need only standardization. If we can 
contemplate seriously national prohibition from alcohol sure- 
ly we can acclaim national prohibition from the degrading, 
debilitating, incessant changes of style. 

The straight lines of the season at hand offer us the way 
out. Except for certain freakish excrescences, which, luckily, 
have not “ stuck,” the style of the present time is distinctly 
United States. The skirts are wide enough for comfort and 
long enough for grace; the sleeves are sensible, yet graceful; 
the neck may be high or low according to one’s choice; the 
waist line is normal. Could anything be more American? 

What the majority of American women are wearing now 
should remain our national costume, or be rigidly held as the 
basis on which to build a national costume. The peril to the 
situation lies in the fact that “a little group of wilful men,” 
those designing designers, will not be content to let well 
enough alone, but will tamper and trifle with the effect until 
they achieve a general change for the purpose of building up 
quick sales. 

The present way of dressing is an incorporation of our 
old shirt-waist-and-skirt idea, the coat suit which has made 
the American girl famous the world around. It is respon- 
sible for the one universal creation of an American artist, the 
Gibson Girl. Such lines lend themselves to all purposes of 
dress; they are charming in street or evening gowns, beauti- 
ful in afternoon effects and adaptable for evening wear; they 
may rule both house and street gowns, the sport, the one- 
piece, the two-piece, the three-piece, and they may be adapted 
for any demand in formal evening attire. 
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A generation or two of sticking to this one style and we 
would have something worth while in women’s clothes. We 
might become (in respect of women’s clothes) like the Chi- 
nese, with fabrics whose texture can survive a decade and 
with decoration to please and educate the eye of man instead 
of distracting and revolting him. 

Another clothes vice bred by ever-changing “ style” is 
the gradual deterioration of fabric until now practically our 
entire production is “shoddy.” No matter what price one 
pays, it is all but impossible to get textiles that will last 
more than a year or two. This is largely because the mills 
look for quantity of production first, instead of quality. The 
designers and the whole brood of manufacturers that follows 
in their train hitch their volume of annual output ever higher 
and higher while the standard of values goes ever lower and 
lower. Women no longer expect anything to last. It is not 
the vogue to want durable materials, but those of rich appear- 
ance. Durability is a minor consideration, anyway, when 
the styles change so rapidly and so radically. 

This leads to a trade consideration of the advantage or the 
disadvantage in a national costume. ‘The business world 
might be against the standardization of a national costume, 
perhaps without analyzing its possibilities, though it would 
doubtless prove to be the soundest business wisdom to insti- 
tute any change which would lead to a standardization of 
manufacture. If standardization is good for the production 
of oil or baked beans it certainly ought to be good for the 
production of cloth. The only ones to suffer would be the 
wholesale designers (those destroyers of true art), but the 
adroit creatures would doubtless adjust themselves to the © 
new dispensation. 

This is no plea for anything that would resemble a uni- 
form. If the national costume should remain set on the 
present straight lines it would still permit of embroidery and 
embellishment. 

Is it too much to ask of the Government, at a time when 
our young men are dying in the trenches, to stand behind the 
women in their desire to be sensible, and to help them main- 
tain an American ideal in clothes by decreeing a national 


costume? 


Ricuarp Barry. 


ROUMANIA 


BY GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 


Another land has crashed into the deep, 
The heir and namesake of that Rome, whose laws 
Spread the great peace—Gray Power, that yet o’erawes 
The thoughts of men, first to bid nations keep 
The bounds of right, and earth’s wild borders sleep, 
O, from thy pinnacle ’mid time’s applause 
Salute, great Rome, the victim of man’s cause, 
Thy child, Roumania!—Nay, not ours to weep. 


O Latin Race! how doth our debt increase 
At every flash of thy unfathomed soul, 
Long on the rock of justice founding peace, 
While ever round thee new-born ages roll! 
Genius divine! when shall thy glory cease! 
Rise, rise, Roumania! yet thy soul is whole! 


GrorGE E. WoopBerry. 
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AMY LOWELL: A PERSONALITY 


BY HELEN BULLIS KIZER 


“And Deborah, a prophetess, . . . judged Israel.” 


Amone our New England foremothers, whose stern 
energy accomplished tasks which the most strenuous of 
modern feminists would hardly care to resume, Deborah 
was a favorite name. Perhaps it voiced a hardly-repressed 
hunger for empery; perhaps they cherished it as a stand- 
ing—if unheeded—reminder to their lords that not all the 
judges in Israel had been men. At any rate, the story of 
the woman without whom generals refused to go to war, 
whose word was law to her tribe, who lifted up her voice 
robustly and sang the achievements of God, Israel and her- 
self in superb, far-echoing strophes, unshamed and _ unre- 
buked, must have had a strong appeal for women who bore 
the burdens of pioneer life and of a terrifying theolatry 
equally with their men, yet who were forbidden to be heard 
in church or state, or even, with open authority, in their 
own households. 

It would be safe guessing that Amy Lowell counts a 
Deborah among her ancestors; in any case, she is no mean 
avatar of the Deborah spirit. She sings, she goes to war, 
she judges. And if she condescends to soothsaying more 
rarely than did her prototype, it is probably because cata- 
lepsy as a means to prophecy has gone out, and the historical 
method has come in. 

In her recent volume, T'endencies in Modern American 
Poetry, Miss Lowell employs this method with excellent 
results. It could hardly have been an easy book to write. 
Sainte-Beuve long ago pointed out that an estimate of his 
contemporaries is the final test of any man’s critical powers, 
and such criticism is apt to swing between the evil extremes 
of the “ savage and tartarly ” and the “ appreciative.” Miss 
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Lowell has avoided both formulas. She does not consider 
a poem as an isolated phenomenon, causeless and miracu- 
lous, as a savage regards an eclipse of the moon, but rather 
links it up with the poet’s personality, with his ancestral 
inheritance and with the circumstances and opportunities of 
his life. In Six French Poets the method was singularly 
successful, considering the difficulties in the way of securing 
data; in T'endencies in Modern American Poetry it is well- 
nigh completely so. And its success is a tribute to other 
than the purely critical powers of its author. It might 
easily bear as a sub-title, “A Book of Friends,” for Miss 
Lowell personally knows the poets she comments upon, and 
evidently admires and likes them, yet she holds the scales 
evenly. We feel throughout a spirit of mingled courage, 
kindness and independence illuminating the subject, and the 
result is the note of personality that is so priceless in criti- 
cism, yet which, unhoneyed on the one hand or uncrabbed 
on the other, is so hard to come by. 

Tendencies in Modern American Poetry is an attempt 
to range the so-called “ new ” school that has risen to public 
notice within the last ten years, though it has been in process 
of rising much longer than that; in fact, ever since the Pil- 
grims landed on Plymouth Rock. For its newness is not, 
as Miss Lowell points out, one of form—the form may be 
conventional or unconventional—but of the spirit; it is a 
“revolt against the immediate past.” The book takes up 
Edwin Arlington Robinson and Robert Frost, Edgar Lee 
Masters and Carl Sandburg, “H. D.” and John Gould 
Fletcher as poets typical of the main tendencies within this 
general movement. The first two clothe their new vision of 
the world in conventional verse; the second two in verse that 
is generally unconventional, sometimes as ragged and cindery 
as a ride-the-rods hobo; the third pair in verse that while 
it is not of “the immediate past,” is carefully, even clas- 
sically constructed. Clearly, it is not form which links them 
together. Miss Lowell sees them all as “revolting against 
stilted phrases and sentimentality; . . . endeavoring to 
express themselves and the new race which America is pro- 
ducing ”’—she sees them as heralding a poetic renaissance 
which shall keep pace with the quickened thought and emo- 
tion. of a nation in social flux within, and brought without 
into new and thrilling touch with a familiar world suddenly 
grown unfamiliar. 
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There are of course other American poets, as Miss 
Lowell admits in her preface, who share in the reaction 
against Victorianism dilute, and whose work well deserves 
attention in any comprehensive review of living authors. 
But Tendencies in Modern American Poetry does not aim 
to be a comprehensive review. Its author follows Shaw in 
preferring the originative mind and (it may be) a halting 
performance, to the unoriginative mind and (possibly) a 
complete performance. It is a preference which not only 
lies at the root of sound criticism but helps to explain why 
sound criticism is rare. For a perception of what is origina- 
tive above that which is merely imitative argues a mind in 
no small degree originative on the part of the critic. 

With one exception, there can be no quarrel with Miss 
Lowell’s choice of her representative poets. Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson truly enough stands for the old order wrought 
upon by new influences; “a highly developed, highly sen- 
sitized and intellectual product of the old plain living and 
high thinking generations, throwing off the shackles of a 
superstition and an environment grown too narrow.” Justly 
enough, Robert Frost, also of an elder tradition, is ranked 
with the great bucolic poets,—with Burns and Synge and 
Mistral. And for what may be called the middle period of 
revolt, no better types could be found than Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters and Carl Sandburg. But in the last chapter, devoted 
to “ H. D.” and John Gould Fletcher, one feels a certain 
sense of dissociation. It is a good chapter, even a good 
7 but not the climax which belongs to this particular 

ook. 

The truth is that this last chapter is a “ compelled sin.” 
Its author, naturally, could not discuss herself in such a 
volume, yet of all American writers, it is Amy Lowell who 
should logically follow after Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Robert Frost, Edgar Lee Masters and Carl Sandburg. 
“'H. D.” and Mr. Fletcher have, it is true, written exquisite 
verse. Their Imagist poetry at its best is as good, perhaps © 
better, than Amy Lowell’s Imagist poetry. It would be 
hard to recall anything that she has written as sculpturally 
perfect as “H. D.’s” Sea Gods or as imaginatively dash- 
ing as Mr. Fletcher’s “trees like great jade elephants ” 
straining at their chains beneath the wind. But they have 
let themselves drift into the backwater of formula. Not 
that formulas in themselves are necessarily evil. The form- 
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ulas of rhyme and rhythm have helped to swell a noble tide 
of literature, that of Imagism will add its element of beauty. 
But like opium, they are deadly to their slaves; only to the 
man who refuses to be bound by them do they reveal their 
virtues. If Miss Lowell’s book has significance beyond 
that of a collection of pleasant literary essays, it lies in the 
tracing of the gradual emancipation of American poetry 
from the rigidities of “schools,” and it is rather confusing 
to the reader to be plunged in the last chapter backward 
in fact if not in time, to the consideration of a highly de- 
veloped, highly restrictive school as the “‘ tendency ” toward 
which the revolts of Mr. Robinson and Mr. Frost, Mr. Mas- 
ters and Mr. Sandburg are but as milestones along the way. 

Amy Lowell herself, on the other hand, is perhaps the 
least formula-bound poet now writing. She is an Imagist, 
but she does not see the world exclusively in the terms of 
Imagism; she feels, and makes the reader feel, its enormous 
variety. Her historical sense does not permit her to despise 
the past because it is past, nor to fear the future because 
it lies around a bend in the road. So she writes freely and 
flexibly and experimentally, as a poet should who springs 
from a free, flexible, and experimental people. In fact, a 
great reason why a consideration of Miss Lowell herself 
would form a logical last chapter in Tendencies in Modern 
American Poetry will be seen if we emphasize, ever so 
slightly, the word American. It is true that she has taken 
much from the French, but she has, in every sense of the 
word, taken it home. Other Imagists have taken it away 
from home. 'This does not make them less poets—it may 
even make them better ones—but the “federation of the 
world” has not yet become so closely knit that national 
tendencies can be represented on the principle of exchange 
professorships. 

Long ago, as we count time nowadays, Ezra Pound 
wrote, “Good art begins with an escape from dulness.” 
There can be no question that Miss Lowell’s book has 
escaped; it is interesting from its first page to its last. 
Its author bears with her no touchstone of poetical values, 
—that has gone the way of the philosopher’s stone—she 
carries a searchlight. Now and then, to be sure, she seems 
not to perceive all of the picture revealed by her own 
beam, notably in the case of Edgar Lee Masters. Now 
and then, too, a shade of dogmatism obscures it, as when 
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she says that “ Scott’s novels are very little read, it is true, 

less because so many of them are in dialect, as that 
they are all so largely mere fustian.” But these are minor 
things. What is really important is that criticism of living 
writers is in the way of being rescued from the desuetude - 
into which it has fallen since the day of Poe. 

In style, the book is uneven. Every now and then vivid 
passages flash out, as the description of the Swedish peas- 
antry from whom Carl Sandburg springs, or of the “ strange, 
faun-like, dryad-like quality ” of “HH. D.,” who “ seems al- 
ways as though just startled from a brake of fern.” But 
Miss Lowell seems to have striven conscientiously against 
her own ability to write with literary finish, and has achieved 
in the main a certain plain colloquialism which runs from 
an incisive vigor that is wholly admirable, at one extreme, 
to the level of commonplace conversation at the other. While 
in her poetry she freely admits ideas to fellowship with 
beauty, in her prose she seems to suspect the association 
of beauty with ideas. | 

Although Miss Lowell would probably be called a 
sophisticated woman, in the sense of having, through an 
inherited and a personal culture, left the untaught simplici- 
ties far behind her, her latest book leaves with the reader 
a strong impression of the most simple and unaffected integ- 
rity. Whether this is the result of an art which has com- 
pleted the circle, or of a survival in her of the old New 
England love of directness and of “uncluttered” spaces, 
mental as well as physical, or whether it is only the working- 
out of the native judicial ce 4 of a Deborah, does not 
matter. What does matter is that the impression is as ines- 
capable as it is welcome. 


There are still many people and many critics—if the dis- 
tinction be not an invidious one—who do not care for Miss 
Lowell’s poetry. From the vantage-ground of personal 
preference it is easy enough to quote at them Mr. Howells’ 
witty remark that “a good thing can be liked only by those 
who are good enough to like it,” byt this closes the door. 
The way to open the door is to search for reasons. 

One reason why a portion of the public has looked 
askance at the author of Patterns aed Spring Day is 
that they cannot believe that she is as unaffected as she 
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seems. Is it possible (they ask) that a grown woman can 
seriously inform the world of the pleasure she finds in watch- 
ing the spots of dancing sunshine reflected from the water 
in her bath-tub “ wobble deliciously on the ceiling,” and in 
the feeling of the “ green-white water, the sun-flawed, beryl 
water,” upon her body? Can she expect us to follow her 
in her lyrical joy in the clean linen and the shining service 
of a well-ordered breakfast table and the appetizing savors 
of its food? If for the bath-tub in a white-tiled room we 
substitute the ocean or a mountain lake, or if we imagine 
coffee steam “ fluting in a thin spiral up the high blue sky ” 
from the trenches in France instead of through the open 
window of a breakfast-room in Boston, we should recognize 
these things quickly enough as the proper material of poetry. 
But as it is, there is an intimacy about the record of them 
which, to the conventional mind, seems hardly decent. And 
although the same mind would doubtless admit the Napole- 
onic era as a suitable theme for verse, Miss Lowell’s treat- 
ment of it proves almost as dismaying as her apotheosis of 
the bath-tub and the coffee-pot. Surely there should be a 
more elevated chorus to the vast drama of the time than the 
tap-tapping of hammers! 

It is a peculiarity of majorities to tend to dissociate 
poetry from life, to value it for its oracular qualities—in a 
word, to push it farther and farther back toward the Python. 
Once in every generation or two, a poet rescues it tempo- 
rarily. So did William Blake, so Wordsworth, so Walt 
Whitman. So every imaginative child rescues it for a day 
or a year, as far as he is himself concerned, but he is inar- 
ticulate, he cannot pass on to others the thrill he gets from 
the play of sunlight in his morning bath or from the “ wheels 
of white ” which dazzle his eyes from a polished silver pot. 
The poet dies in him precisely as his vitality and his curiosity 
dwindle. These qualities have persisted with Miss Lowell. 
She takes no one else’s word for the triviality or common- 
placeness of a thing, she tests the matter out. If it proves 
to be actually trivial or commonplace, no harm is done, it 
is only an experiment which has failed. If, on the other 
hand, a heart of beauty reveals itself at the unhabitual touch, 
the world is permanently and incalculably enriched. Miss 
Lowell is helping to emancipate poetry not only by writing 
it, but by the spirit in which she writes it. And the more 
we cultivate a like flexibility of mind in ourselves, the more 
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we are successful in resuming the vitality and the curiosity 
which we have “ lost awhile,” the greater value we shall see 
even in those poems of hers which we may have been inclined 
to consider affected or wilfully eccentric. 

Another reason why Miss Lowell is unapprehended 
of the multitude is that she is distinctly a poet of civil- 
ization, and she has applied to civilization the touchstones 
which we are accustomed to see applied only to nature. 
For the past fifty years poets have been accustomed to 
find their rapture on the lonely shore; practically all the 
objective poetry has been nature-poetry. Miss Lowell 
gives us very little of this. She lives in a man-made world, 
and her uncompromising conscience will not permit her 
to write of it as though it were God-made. ‘To the con- 
ventional poet the sight of a shop-window full of giddy 
festoons of red slippers would bring no emotion except 
a regret that they were not something else, somewhere 
else—red ivy on a frosted wall, perhaps, or red blossoms 
in a tropical forest. ‘To Miss Lowell, too, they suggest other 
objects:—red rockets over a pond, scarlet tanagers, and so 
on. But she brings them all back to the red slippers, 
whose glowing color in itself contents her, instead of 
letting the red slippers lead her to remote, traditionally 
poetical images. It is not enough to say that she is a realist, 
it is scarcely half the truth. She is rather a veritist, and a 
romantic veritist at that, not seeking to relate the fact to 
the phantom, but to incorporate the phantom with the fact. 
She accomplishes this by bringing to bear upon the fact, 
civilized, conventional, artificial as it must be in her accepted 
world, senses as acute and unsophisticated as those of a sav- 
age. Through her poems runs a sensory leit-motif which 
not only relates their parts to each other, but relates the 
whole to the general experience of the thronged world. Often 
it is vivid color, as in Sea-Blue and Blood-Red; sometimes 
it is sound, as when in the group of Napoleonic poems she 
hears, steadily, beneath the crashing of empires, the monoto- 
nous tap-tap of hammers, the tearers-down and builders-up 
of the man-made world, now putting the last touches on a 
battle-ship, now closing in lead and mahogany the “ strange 
wayfarer ” who once was Emperor with his 


. . baubles of a crown of mist 
Worn in a vision and melted away at waking. 
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Naturally enough, it is only by an effort of will and 
imagination that a poet so far progressed from the primi- 
tive as Miss Lowell is can revert to it. In The Overgrown 
Pasture she does so successfully, but these poems are trage- 
dies, and tragedy is the element in the heart of man least 
affected by civilization. She would be quite incapable of 
writing a piece of cracker-barrel genre like Robert Frost’s 
Hundred Collars, and, in fact, in Tendencies in Modern 
American Poetry, she characterizes that reflection of the old- 
time Yankee’s dislike of affectation and belief in the natural 
equality of man as “a little dull—a laborious attempt at 
humor.” She stiffens instinctively at the glimpse of the 
half-drunken collector: 


, Naked above the waist, 
the sat there creased and shining in ‘the light, 
Fumbling the buttons in a well-starched shirt 


and she can appreciate neither the man’s innate and abound- 
ing kindliness nor the effective contrast between his human 
disreputableness and the frigid respectability of the college 
professor. This is not to say that Miss Lowell is without a 
sense of humor, but rather that her culture and that of her 
forbears has constantly tended away from the simpler and 
cruder manifestations of it until they have become genu- 
inely unrecognizable to her. This is perhaps one of the 
penalties imposed upon Miss Lowell by her sex. The state- 
ment that women lack a sense of humor has been resented 
by them, and justly so. But it cannot be denied that an 
enjoyment of the Hundred Collars type of episode lingers 
longer in the cultivated man than it does in the average 
cultivated woman. 

Not only in the profusion and freedom of her utterance, 
but in her general view of the external world, Miss Lowell 
resembles another prolific masculine genius—Charles Dick- 
ens. She does not show his influence as she shows the 
influence of Keats, in an occasional poem, except, indeed, 
in the tale of Mr. Spruggins and his nightmare, which is, 
quite deliberately, Dickens heightened by Cruikshank. But 
through the work of both runs the same vivid sense of the 
interwoven dependence of man and nature, the same quick 
susceptibility to personality in wind and cloud, to the impact 
of brilliant color and the rhythm of motion. And here we 
have a proof of how far personality determines technique. 
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For though Dickens was as instinctive as a newfoundland 
and Miss Lowell is intensely premeditative, these common 
susceptibilities have worked out into curious similarities of 
method—the “last of the mythologists” meets the first 
romantic veritist upon the rolling ball of polyphonic prose. 

The affinity between Miss Lowell and Charles Dickens 
begins and ends, however, with this sensitiveness to impres- 
sion, a trait more physical, perhaps, than mental. Dickens 
was a lavish sentimentalist, Miss Lowell is a lavish roman- 
ticist. Often she seems in danger of the fate that so con- 
stantly overtook the elder writer—a keying up of an impres- 
sion to over-epithet, over-emphasis; but so far she has been 
saved from it by her balance, her lack of sentimentality, and 
—a still surer safeguard—by the fact that in spite of the 
fascination which the shining shells of things have for her, 
she sees something better and graver beyond them—some- 
thing which, except in the field of social emotion, Dickens 
did not see at all. 

Somewhere, Miss Lowell has said, ‘“‘ Schools are for those 
who can confine themselves within them. Perhaps it is a 
weakness in me that I cannot.” It is unlikely that the pos- 
sibility concerns her much. Judging from the three volumes 
of poetry and the two of criticism we now have from her, 
to say nothing of a fecund output of current verse, little 
concerns Miss Lowell save that she should not fail in sin- 
cerity, in directness, in courage, and in the consistent pursuit 
of her ideal. 

Perhaps not all of these are qualities which immediately 
occur to most people in connotation of the word poetry. 
That is a pity. One of the worst counts against formula 
is that personality hides behind it, conforms to it, through 
it standardizes itself, so to speak. Free personality and we 
shall go far toward freeing poetry. Even now, when a long 
step has been taken in that direction, we have people on the 
one side still afraid of the new, and on the other, equally | 
afraid of the old. Miss Lowell has said: 

New forms are invented to express something which seems inade- 
quately clothed in any of the old forms; but that they must necessarily 
push the old forms out of existence seems a strangely unhistorical 
statement... . 

Some poems come into a writer’s mind as expressed in metrical 
verse, others in the freest of free rhythms. A poet is only true to 
his art and his “ vision” when he follows these subconscious dictates, 
and writes in accordance with them. 
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This seems such a reasonable statement that it is not 
until one thinks back upon poetry in general that one grasps 
its insidious implications. How many conventional poets of 
the past have been forced by the originality of their vision 
to invent new forms to clothe it? How many unconven- 
tional poets of the present have a vision whole enough to 
demand a harmonious and rounded prosody for its expres- 
sion? In brief, how many are capable of swinging the doors 
of their personality wide enough to let the idea itself deter- 
mine the technique of its expression? To do it calls for a 
particular and rare sort of freedom. Dr. Johnson came near 
the secret when he advised to clear the mind of cant. Miss 
Lowell has so cleared her mind—if not completely, in a 
world of incompleteness, at least conspicuously; and, given 
this freedom, it is natural enough that her ideas and her 
forms should follow a wide range. Now, in the “ freest of 
free rhythms,” she describes a popular lunch-room; now she 
relates a romantic tale in strait Spenserian stanzas. Now 
she offers a psychological study of an episode of passionate 
crime, now nine pages absorbedly intent upon visualizing 
for us the motion of a child’s hoop. 

This diversity of thought and expression is to some ex- 
tent a drawback to Miss Lowell’s popular acceptance. A 
classifying critic no sooner pins her realism, say, upon his 
cork, than lo, she soars away, a moth of the ideal. He 
rebukes her for freakish novelty, and she responds with an 
irreproachable sonnet. He points out that she is over-intel- 
lectualized, and a riot of color and of human passion like 
Sea-Blue and Blood-Red smites him suddenly and he blinks 
with the dazzle of it. So he puts on a ‘safe eye-shade and 
writes down, “ Brilliant but superficial.” The fact is, that 
though she often lays herself open to criticism with a sort 
of helpless frankness, she cannot be pigeon-holed. And that 
is very confusing to the people who are accustomed to say, 
“ Zola, naturalism; Tennyson, music; Mark Twain, humor.” 

Part of Miss Lowell’s freedom is no doubt due to her 
acquisition of foreign culture, but the important thing is 
that it has remained a native freedom. This New England 
receptiveness has been tested before. In the day of Thoreau 
and Emerson and Longfellow it absorbed an enormous 
amount of German philosophy and romanticism without ap- 
parent discomfort. It is highly significant that long before 
the war came to alienate us from Germany and incline us 
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toward France, Miss Lowell had turned to French models 
and had found in them a fresh force to replace the long- 
spent German impulse. It was as sure an instinct as that 
which leads the ailing savage to a medicinal spring. And 
it was time. During the last years of the nineteenth century 
and the first of the twentieth we drifted on an ebb tide. 
Paul Elmer More comments in one of his essays on the 
“ack of resistance ” which characterized writers of the New 
England school. That lack was strenuous endeavor com- 
pared with the inertia of the men who followed them, for 
the most part so much seaweed in the currents of formula 
and commercialism. 

But Miss Lowell resists. She leads a new generation 
of poets who are all of them, in one way or another, resist- 
ing, and she has carried her resistance farther than they, out 
of the region of the “ popular movements ” with which, as 
Thoreau says, “ God does not sympathize,” into the realm 
of art. This is a direction, of course, in which the French 
have long pointed the way, and it is a direction from which 
our Teutonic inheritance of mystical sentimentalism has too 
long withheld us. 

Linked in effect if not in origin with her various resist- 
ances, is Miss Lowell’s high development of the historical 
sense. No small part of her value to this generation is her 
rescue of poetry from the immediate and the personal. If 
Wordsworth had been writing at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth instead of at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
he might have said, the time is too much with us. We have 
lived too wholly in the present. If we have not felt, like 
the Bourbon king, that we were the State, we have felt that 
we were, in a way, history—a history sufficient to itself. 
And our conceit is recoiling as sharply upon us as the king’s 


_-did upon his House. Just now, the great war is compelling 


us to turn back the pages, but we shall forget again; when 
the poignancy of it is a little removed we shall once more 
return to the pleased contemplation of our own navels unless ~ 
our poets, the only prophets we admit, remind us to a far- 
ther gaze—the “ Debits—credits? Flux and flow through 
a wide gateway,” which is Miss Lowell’s vision of the past. 

Imagining Miss Lowell herself, for a moment, in his- 
torical perspective, her appearance in New England at this 
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moment has significance. ‘There is no need to dwell here 
upon the qualities of the old stock that settled and subdued 
those granite hills from Connecticut to Maine. If we have 
never felt its flint and steel strike a smothered fire within 
ourselves, we have seen it in our neighbors, in fiction, or in 
caricature. But the descendants of the pioneers, we are told, 
who have not gone West, have for the most part degen- 
erated into “ shiftlessness”’ or incredible morbidity. ‘There 
is as much truth in this as in most exaggerations. Between 
the upper and the nether millstones of physical and spiritual 
rigidities, New Englanders have become the victims of innu- 
merable psychical suppressions. These are plainly visible 
in the work of Mr. Robinson and Mr. Frost, and we see 
Mr. Masters, half conscious of them, in Laocoén throes of 
struggle. But Miss Lowell has nearly if not quite escaped. 
In spite of generations of inhibition behind her, she is singu- 
larly free; out of a soil that it is the fashion to call “starved” 
she draws a passion for color and the glitter of the seasons; 
as the new psychology “sublimates” desire into thought, 
she has sublimated her native Puritanism into desire—desire 
for beauty, for perfection, for the verities of art, and she 
has turned the compulsion of conscience to the fulfillment 
of her desire. In a word, she encourages us to believe in a 
New England renascent. 

A well-known American critic says in a recent magazine 
article: 

During the last two centuries, English poetry has accepted a prin- 
ciple which is Spanish or Italian rather than English—the principle 
of uninterrupted beauty and distinction. . . . The law which governs 
our poetry today is the acquired and alien law of constancy in beauty 
with variations and inequalities in life; the ancient and native law 
for English verse is constancy in vitality with interruptions or dispari- 
ties in charm. 


This statement of the “ ancient and native law” fits the 
case of Miss Lowell as though it had been written of her 
alone. Whatever “interruptions or disparities in charm” 
her verse may have, she stands in the great Anglo-Saxon 
tradition of “constancy in vitality.’ This vitality, which 
includes all those qualities and the defects of qualities which 
make of a man or woman not a person but a personality, 
transcends the mere line-by-line printed page of her work, 
and is the spring of the influence she is exerting upon 


American literature. Heten Kizer. 
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VARIETIES OF MUSICAL EXPERIENCE 


BY VERNON LEE 


“ All art,” wrote Pater, summarizing Hegel, “ tends to 
the nature of music”. This saying had long haunted me; and 
with it the suspicion that knowledge of the nature of music 
would afford the best clue to the aesthetics of other arts less 
simple in their tasks and less seemingly intimate in their pro- 
cesses. Now what is the nature of music? To one who deals 
with aesthetics not as part of a priori philosophy, but as a 
branch of empirical psychology, the nature of music, like the 
mature of anything else we can discuss with any profit, is 
merely another way of saying its actions and reactions as 
they can be discerned and foretold by us. From this point 
of view the nature of music would be most profitably studied 
not so much by analyzing and comparing various works of 
art, since that would acquaint us only with the evolution of 
various styles and the influence of individual masters, as 
by examining the effects of music in general on its hearers. 
Since, from the psychologist’s point of view, an art is not 
the material agglomeration of objectively existing pictures, 
statues, poems or musical compositions, but the summing up 
of a set of spiritual processes taking place in the mind of the 
artist and in the mind of him who receives his gifts; or rather 
the work of art is the junction between the activities of the 
artist and those of the beholder or hearer. Indeed, musical 
aesthetics ought to be the clue to the study of all other 
branches of art, first and foremost because the evanescence of 
music’s material makes it more evident that the work of art 
really is the special group of responses which it is susceptible 
of awakening in the mind of the hearer, including the com- 
poser himself, who mentally hears his own work in the process 
of building it up and taking stock of its whole and its parts. 

The enquiry into what music is, therefore becomes, for 
those thinking like myself, an enquiry into what music does 
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in the mind of the hearer, or, more correctly, of what the mind 
of the hearer does in response to the music which he hears. 
But the “ mind of the hearer ” is not an individual entity ; it is 
only a convenient average of the phenomena common to all 
or most minds of all hearers under examination. And the 
first result of such examination is to reveal that these hearers’ 
minds, although similar in one or two main points which 
oblige us to classify them as hearers of music, are in other 
respects dissimilar, indeed so dissimilar that we are obliged to 
consider them as belonging to opposed classes. Therefore, 
before being able to say how music acts upon mankind as a 
whole, we have to enquire how music acts upon different cate- 
gories of human beings, which, as already remarked, is an- 
other way of saying how the minds of various categories or 
types of hearers act in response to the music they hear. Ever 
since Galton and Charcot, empirical psychology has dealt 
more or less scientifically with certain types whose names at 
least, the visual, the auditive, the motor, the verbal type and 
their cross breeds, have become familiar to most readers. But 
it is not this classification we have applied to our subject. 
For although it becomes apparent that the visualizing and the 
verbal endowment may produce special responses to music; 
and althought we may suspect that the motor type, that 
enigma and deus ex machina of experimental psychology, may 
be at the bottom of other kinds of responses, yet the phenom- 
ena we are studying are of a far less elementary nature than 
those determining such classifications, and the method of 
tackling them is not that of the artificially simplified experi- 
ments of the psychological laboratory, but, on the contrary, 
a method starting from the extremely complex data furnished 
by every-day experience and thence working its way by 
comparison and analysis to the simpler, more intelligible facts 
underlying these first-hand, and often puzzling, facts of ex- 
perience. 
Starting from such everyday experience, we are immedi- 
_ ately obliged to notice that there are persons in whose life 
music means a great deal, others in whose life it means less, 
and others in whose life it means nothing worth reckoning. 
These last-named people we will, for the moment, leave out 
of our enquiry, although subsequent sifting of this rejected 
material may lead, even in these musical nullities, to discov- 
eries shedding iight on the modes of being of persons in whose 


life music means something. 
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This convenient, though slovenly, form of words affords a 
short-cut into our field of study; and more particularly into 
the method, whose technical details would demand a separate 
essay, by which I have endeavored to deal with it, assisted by 
my invaluable fellow-analyst, Miss Irene Cooper Willis. 
For in the successive questionnaires, written and verbal inter- 
rogations, by means of which I have tapped the musical ex- 
periences of nearly two hundred subjects, there has recurred 
a query which has always received two apparently irreconcil- 
able sets of answers. This query, altered as has been its 
actual wording (in English, French and German, besides 
successive versions) and implied though cunningly inexplicit, 
in many other questions presented to my subjects, can be 
summarized as follows: When music interests you at all, has 
it got for you a meaning which seems beyond itself, a message; 
or does it remain just music? And here before dealing with 
these conflicting answers, I must explain that such enquiries 
have to steer between opposite dangers: they can avoid the 
Sceylla of suggesting an answer, in so far worthless, which the 
interrogated subject would not have otherwise come by, only 
by running into the Charybdis of being answered by a person 
who does not really understand what you are asking. And 
of all the whirlpools of cross purposes, over whose darkness 
the present enquirers have strained their psychological eye- 
sight, none is so baffling as the one of which meaning is itself 
the obscure, the perpetually shifting centre. However, by 
dint of indefatigable watching round that maelstrom, fishing 
for any broken items found whirling in its obscurity, my 
eyes and those of my fellow-investigator have been able to 
discern the cause of its baffling but (as afterward became 
apparent) quite regular eddies. I have remarked that the 
word meaning is one whose own meaning is apt to vary. 
And it was by following up its two chief meanings in the pres- 
ent connection that we were able to make our first working 
classification of the persons who had been good enough to ~ 
answer my questionnaires. One of those two meanings of 
meaning is embodied in my previous sentence: “ persons 
in whose life music means a great deal,” which is only another 
way of saying “ persons in whose life music occupies much 
attention ”; for meaning is here used as a measure of im- 
portance, and importance, when we are dealing with mental 
life, means importance for the attention, or as we call it, in- 
terest. I would beg my readers to bear in mind this connec- 
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tion between meaning as here employed and attention; for 
musical attention is going to be one of the chief items of 0 
inquiry. 

But meaning can also be taken as roughly implying a mes- 
sage, as in my query: “Does music seem to you to have a 
message, a meaning beyond itself?” And half of the sub- 
jects interrogated did precisely answer that undoubtedly 
music had a meaning beyond itself, many adding that if it 
had not it would constitute only sensual enjoyment, and be 
unworthy of their consideration, some of them moreover in- 
dignantly taking in this sense my words about music remain- 
ing just music. ‘That for these persons music did not remain 
just music, but became the bearer of messages, was further 
made certain by pages and pages, often of unexpectedly 
explicit or eloquent writing which attempted to describe the 
nature of that message, to describe the things it dealt with 
and the more or less transcendental spheres whence that 
message of music seemed to come. 

So far for one-half of the answers. The other either 
explicitly denied or disregarded the existence of such a mes- 
sage; insisted that music had not necessarily any meaning 
beyond itself, and far from taking the words “ remains just 
music” as derogatory to the art or to themselves, they an- 
swered either in the selfsame words or by some paraphrase, 
that when they cared for music it remained just music. And, 
in the same way that the believers in meaning as message 
often gave details about the contents of that message, so, 
on the other hand, the subjects denying the existence of a 
message frequently made it quite clear that for them the 
meaning of music was in the music itself, adding that when 
really interested in music they could think of nothing but the 
music. 

Now this latter answer, repeated as it was in every form 
of words, suggests a possibility if not of reconciling two 
diametrically opposed views concerning the nature of music, 
at all events of understanding what such an opposition implies 
and depends on. For distributed throughout the question- 
naire in such a manner as to prevent their being interpreted 
into a theory which might vitiate the spontaneity of the 
answers, was a whole set of questions bearing upon the nature 
of that alleged message, of that meaning beyond itself, which 
music might assume for its hearers: In listening or remember- 
ing music, especially music accompanied by words or sug- 
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gestive title,’ did the answerers see anything, landscapes, peo- 
ple, moving pictures or dramatic scenes, in their mind’s eye? 
Did music strike them as expressing the emotions or life- 
history of the composer or performer, or their own? Or else 
was such emotional expression merely recognized as existing 
in the music without being referred to any particular persons? 
The affirmative answers, often covering many pages, showed 
that according to individual cases the “ message” was prin- 
cipally of one of these kinds, visual or emotional, abstract or 
personal, but with many alterations and overlappings. But 
fragmentary, fluctuating, and elusive as it was oftenest de- 
scribed as being, and only in rare cases defining itself as a 
coherent series of pictures, a dramatic sequence or intelligible 
story, the message was nevertheless always a message, inas- 
much as it appeared to be an addition made to the hearer’s 
previous thoughts by the hearing of that music; and an addi- 
tion due to that music and ceasing with its cessation. Now 
comes an important point: while half of the interrogated sub- 
jects declared that such a meaning or message constituted a 
large part of music’s attraction, some persons actually admit- 
ting that they went to hear music for the sake of the images, 
emotions, trains of thought with which it enriched them, 
the other half of the answers by no means denied the existence 
of a meaning in music, often indeed remarking that without 
such a meaning it would be mere sound; but they further- 
more claimed that such meaning resided inseparably in the 
music itself; and added that whenever they found music 
completely satisfying, any other meaning, anything like visual 
images or emotional suggestions, was excluded or reduced to 
utter unimportance. Indeed this class answered by a great 
majority that so far as emotion was concerned, music awak- 
ened in them an emotion sui generis, occasionally shot with 
human joy or sadness, but on the whole analogous to the ex- 
altation and tenderness and sense of sublimity awakened by 
the beautiful in other arts or in nature, but not to be compared 
with the feelings resulting from the vicissitudes of real life. 


The author, in framing her questionnaire, seems not to have given suffi- 
cient emphasis to this very vital qualification. It is obvious that a listener’s 
reaction to music which is offered to him accompanied by words, motto, or sug- 
gestive title ( “programme-music”, as it is technically called) will necessarily 
be different from his reaction to “ absolute” music—that is, music unassociated 
with any explicit poetic, pictorial, or dramatic subject-matter. It makes all 
the difference in the world whether the hearer’s reaction is produced, for example, 
by Strauss’ Don Quixote or Brahms’ C-minor symphony. It seems to us that 
the author’s questionnaire should have clearly established this distinction as of 
capital importance.—Eprror. 
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It was nearly always persons answering in this sense who ex- 
plicitly acquiesced in the fact that music could remain, in 
no derogatory sense but quite the reverse, just music. 

I must here interrupt our comparison of these two main 
classes of answers, those which affirmed music to have a mes- 
sage, and those which acquiesced in its remaining just music, 
and explain that a large part of our questionnaires consisted 
in queries attempting to classify the answerers themselves. 
To what extent were they musical? This question, like all 
the main ones of our enquiry, was not left to the direct de- 
cision of the subjects interrogated, most of whom would have 
been incapable and perhaps unwilling to write themselves 
down as more or less musical than an average mankind about 
whose endowment they would probably feel ignorant. Con- 
formably therefore to the rest of my method, the question- 
naire contained sets of queries which, taken together, con- 
stituted an objective criterion of the degree of musical en- 
dowment and cultivation: queries dealing principally with 
memory for musical sequences (melody) and especially for 
musical combinations (harmony and orchestral timbre) along 
with the capacity and habit of taking stock (analysis) of the 
tone-relations constituting the music they were hearing; 
finally, the capacity for finding accompaniments and for ex- 
temporizing, these being the proof either of special musical 
endowment or of special musical cultivation. By this means 
it became possible to ascertain how far the conflicting answers 
about music having a message or remaining just music cor- 
respond with the musical status, if I may be allowed this ex- 
pression, of the individuals by whom they were furnished. 

Two other sets of queries dealt respectively with memory 
of and interest in visible objects; with interest in the drama 
and especially with such tenacity of emotional memory as 
enable painful past associations to spoil opportunities of pres- 
ent happiness; all of which queries were intended to obtain 
some insight into the imaginative and emotional disposition 
of each answerer. For my whole enquiry had started with the 
working hypothesis that the tendency to attribute to music an 
emotional message (i. e., the expression of the emotional vicis- 
situdes either of the answerer or of the composer or of some 
third person) might be due to the greater predominance of 
emotional interest in the answerer’s usual inner life. This 
hypothesis speedily broke down: some people were obviously 
very emotional who yet persisted in answering that music had 
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no message for them; others utterly rejected the just music 
alternative without revealing any particular emotional bias, 
or, for that matter, any particular development of visual 
imagination either. Still less was it possible to connect musi- 
cal endowment and cultivation with the presence or the lack 
of any specially emotional disposition. But while this first, 
and insufficiently complex, view of the problem utterly broke 
down, the sifting of the evidence which led to its rejection 
left us quite unexpectedly with what has, I think, proved a 
real clue to the matter. 

For although there seemed no direct relation between the 
degree of emotional disposition and the question whether 
music had or had not a message, a meaning beyond itself, this 
question showed itself in an obvious relation to what I have 
called the musical status of the answerers. The more musical 
answerers were also those who repudiated the message, who 
insisted that music had a meaning in itself, in fact, that it re- 
mained for them “ mere music.” A certain number of highly 
musical subjects not only declared this to be the case with 
themselves, but foretold that we should find it so with every 
sufficiently musical hearer. Their own experience was that 
the maximum interest and maximum pleasure connected with 
music can leave no room for anything else. And this answer 
led to the framing of queries bearing upon musical attention; 
queries which elicited some very unexpected information. 
For the distinctly musical answerers proved to be those who 
admitted without hesitation that their musical attention was 
liable to fluctuations and lapses. They were continually 
catching themselves thinking of something else while hear- 
ing music. They complained of their own inattention and 
divagation. But—and this is the important point in the evi- 
dence—these lapses were regarded by them as irrelevancies 
and interruptions: the music was going on, but their attention 
was not following it. The less musical answerers, those also 
who found in music a meaning beyond itself, seemed compar- 
atively unaware of such lapses or interruptions. From some 
of their answers one might have gathered that rather un- 
musical people could sit through two hours of a concert with 
unflagging enjoyment. But further sets of queries revealed 
that although unbroken by boredom, restlessness or the con- 
scious intrusion of irrelevant matters, that enjoyment was 
not confined to the music. When asked whether the music sug- 
gested anything, they abounded in accounts of inner visions, 
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trains of thought and all manner of emotional dramas, often 
most detailed and extensive, which filled their minds while, 
as they averred, they were listening to the music; indeed 
some of which, they did not hesitate to admit, constituted 
the chief attraction of music. 

Putting their statement opposite that of the musical an- 
swerers,—namely, that musical appreciation left room for 
nothing else, and although musical attention could and did 
frequently lapse, it could never be simultaneously divided be- 
tween the heard music and anything else,—the conclusion 
became obvious that there existed two different modes of 
responding to music, each of which was claimed to be the 
only one by those in whom it was habitual. One may be called 
listening to music; the other hearing, with lapses into merely 
over-hearing it. Listening implied the most active attention 
moving along every detail of composition and performance, 
taking in all the relations, of sequences and combinations of 
sounds as regards pitch, intervals, modulations, rhythms and 
intensities, holding them in the memory and coordinating 
them in a series of complex wholes, similar (this was an oc- 
casional illustration) to that constituted by all the parts, 
large and small, of a piece of architecture; and these archi- 
tecturally coordinated groups of sound-relations, i. e., these 
audible shapes made up of intervals, rhythms, harmonies and 
accents, themselves constitute the meaning of music to this 
class of listeners; the meaning in the sense not of a message 
different from whatever conveyed it, but in the sense of an 
interest, an importance, residing in the music and inseparable 
from it. 

This is what we gather about what I have called listening 
to music. Hearing music as it is revealed by our answerers 
is not simply a lesser degree of the same mental activity, but 
one whose comparative poverty from the musical side is eked 
out and compensated by other elements. The answers to our 
questionnaires show that even the least attentive hearers have 
moments, whose frequency and duration depend both on gen- 
eral musical habits and on the familiarity of the particular 
piece or style of music, of active listening; for they constantly 
allude to their ability to follow or grasp, as they express it, 
the whole or only part of what they happen to hear. But 
instead of constituting the whole bulk of their musical experi- 
ence (in such a way that any other thought is recognized as 
irrelevant) these moments of concentrated and active atten- 
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tion to the musical shapes are like islands continually washed 
over by a shallow tide of other thoughts; memories, associa- 
tions, suggestions, visual images and emotional states, ebbing 
and flowing round the more or less clearly emergent musical 
perceptions, in such a way that each participates of the qual- 
ity of the other, till they coalesce into a homogeneous and spe- 
cial contemplative condition, into whose observation and 
blend of musical and non-musical thoughts there enters noth- 
ing which the hearer can recognize as inattention, as the con- 
centrated musical listener recognizes the lapses and divaga- 
tions of which he complains. Moreover, in this kind of 
hearing of music there really are fewer intrusions from every- 
day life. Musical phrases, non-musical images and emotions 
are all welded into the same musical day dream, and the trains 
of thought are necessarily harmonious with the music, for if 
they were conflicting, the music (which is heard though not 
listened to) would either drive them away or (as in the lapse 
of the more musically attentive) cease to play any part. For 
these intermittently and imperfectly perceived sequences and 
combinations of sounds do play a very important part in 
these day dreams. By their constancy, regularity and dif- 
ference from anything else, they make and enclose a kind of 
inner ambiance in which these reveries live their segregated 
and harmonious life. It must be remembered that while the 
eye (to which psychology adds the motor sense) is unceasing- 
ly building up a spatial world which is the scene of our every- 
day existence, the usual dealings of the ear are with inter- 
mittent and heterogeneous impressions, so that only music 
can surround us with a continuous and homogeneous world 
of sound, a world foreign to what we call real life, and there- 
fore excluding from its magic enclosure all real life’s con- 
cerns, save when they have been stripped of all reality, 
accidents and urgencies, and been transfigured by a bath if 
not of oblivion, at least of harmonious contemplation. 

The above summing up of the evidence of those answerers 
who admitted that they did not always follow or grasp, i. e., 
actively listen, to the music they were hearing, and who alleged 
that for them music had a message—a meaning beyond itself 
—has taken us much further into the question of the nature 
of music than is warranted by the limits of the present article. 
A future examination of the answers to my questionnaires 
must follow up these first indications, and deal with the other 
category of answerers, those whose attention is engrossed by 
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the music, and who allege that for them music remains just 
music. 
But at the bottom of these varieties of musical experience, 
and of the many subdivisions and crosses thereof, lies the 
question of musical attention. And the first fruits of my 
questionnaires have therefore been the establishment of a 
distinction between listening to music and merely hearing it; 
between a response to music such as implies intellectual and 
aesthetic activity of a very intense, bracing and elevating 
kind, and a response to music consisting very largely in emo- 
tional and imaginative day dreams, purified from personal 
and practical preoccupations and full of refreshing visions 
and salutary sentimental satisfactions. These are the two 
ways of impersonal, contemplative happiness in which 4 
music can benefit mankind. And they explain the two kinds if 
of meaning which are ascribed to music and which music can if 
have in our lives. i 
Further study of the data elicted by my questionnaires ¢ 
may some day enable us to show how these two main modes 
of responding to music overlap and enrich one another; it 
may even suggest how the desire for music as something to 
be listened to has gradually evolved out of a primitive need F 
for music as something to stir inert, or release pent up, emo- | 
tions, and to induce such day dreams as restore and quicken 
the soul. 
VERNON LEE. 
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BY STARK YOUNG 


Mr. Byng has a congregation near Buffalo. If you talk 
with him you will find that he is a Progressive Minister— 
whatever that may mean; it implies, perhaps, a bold indiffer- 
ence to such questions as Adam’s being really the first man 
and a firm insistence on the necessity of sermons. Mr. Byng 
feels very radical about many things—Brieux’s not shocking 
him, for example; and Mr. Byng tells you about this as some 
of his brothers say “damn ” to show to the world of laymen 
their emancipation. And Mr. Byng is not so much a fool 
as he is an entertainer, an entertainer with a self-confi- 
dent patter and the gift of teasing platitudes into the radical 
and reducing the radical to platitude. Wide horizon is his 
vanity; and he might have gone further but for the fact that 
in his mild circles almost any idea would be radical. He in- 
herits from the older ministry many of their vices and some 
of their worst virtues. And he is never more himself than 
when, with a mild arrogance, capped and loaded with a text, 
and after a very pointed prayer that is a sort of leading 
article in the day’s service, he insists on people’s being 
improved. 

There are two societies among the sisters of his parish. 
One of them, the Dorcas Society, only sews and knits and 
talks and gives church suppers. For Mr. Byng this society 
is beyond the pale of his ethical pressure. He lets the mem- 
bers go their ways, and he and his wife—who, it seems, was 
on the kaleidoscopic verge of an art career but for her mar- 
riage—smile at them with witty superiority, very much, I 
am afraid, as Mr. Byng’s (to use his own phrase) “ superficial 
people with the leisure class culture” would smile at him. 

But in the Ladies Tuesday Club he thinks there is room 
for development, an opportunity for something to be done. 
If you talk with him about it, he will give you the impression 
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that it is all a matter of tact with people; that he has simply 
forced them to see that they have been reading Browning and 
Tennyson, Shakespeare or Rostand and Maeterlinck and 
recent fiction as mere literature. He insists that they take up 
Brieux, Stanley Houghton’s Hindle Wakes, Galsworthy’s 
Strife, Justice, The Mob, and in general, say, plays like 
Kindling. Mr. Byng longs to make it clear to his follow- 
ers that his grouping of Tennyson and Rostand and recent 
fiction may be well enough as mere literature. But these 
people must, he insists, get down into books with a message. 

To begin with, “ mere literature ” is a dangerous phrase; 
it means nothing and can therefore mean anything. Our Pro- 
gressive Minister means by it, perhaps, that mere literature 
is Just reading, disconnected from life and life’s problems, 
problems very dear to him. But so far as it is anything at 
all, literature is an expression of living in its own terms. 
There can be no such thing as mere literature, any more than 
there can be mere paint in painting, though there may easily 
be such a thing as trying to read literature without regard 
to its content. Mr. Byng might as well speak of mere re- 
ligion. That would be an impossible idea; for Mr. Byng, 
outrageously unthinkable. Once a parishioner spoke of hav- 
ing enjoyed a sermon of his. “ Enjoyed?” Mr. Byng re- 
plied, looking astonished under the knot of his heavily 
responsible eyebrows, “ enjoyed!” He hoped never to hear 
that word again; his aim was to appeal to the mind and the 
spirit; implying that for him enjoyment made no part of 
such a process. 

The attraction of the definite cause in a work of art is 
obvious. A message, a cause, as the raison d’étre of a piece 
of art, is easy. Most men are cowards in the face of life, 
which is a perilous flight; and gentle frauds in familiar moral- 
ity, which is a sort of roost. The lazy way out is the moral, 
the message, the cause, the purpose, as an explanation of the 
appeal and response that involves no little of our mystery. 
It is the resort of the simplest souls; even the young lady who 
thinks Billie Burke a great actress tells me that The Calling 
of Dan Matthews may be all I say it is, trite, foolish, empty, 
and “ yet after all it has a message.” She says the words 
with a kind of cult security, a pat finality, folding her mental 
hands across the bosom of her soul. Pollyanna, I say to her, 
is worse than poor stuff, flat, absurd; and yet, she says, it has 
a message. She need make no. defense. I should be willing to 
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let her have her Pollyanna on the ground that she enjoys it, 
enjoys weeping with it, romancing, smiling, fooling and 
mooning with it; but I refuse to allow her to put up the 
message as an excuse. And meanwhile the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Travelling Secretary, a waterish 
young man with a serious long nose and no forehead, shows 
his list of books, not so literary perhaps, he says, but books 
with a purpose. 

But all writing, all art, since the beginning of time, has a 
cause in view. It may not be to teach us to be glad, or to 
prove that the first love is the best, or that good girls have 
their reward in marrying wealthy heirs and reforming young 
noblemen; or, more seriously, to bring to our minds the neces- 
sity of sweatshop legislation, or the ravage of venereal 
diseases, or the equal rights of women and the single standard 
for men. But the cause may be the revelation of life, sincer- 
ity in recording men’s actions, their moods, growth and de- 
generation. ‘The great books carry their moral, since that is 
a part of the all-round material in hand, and a lesson may 
attach itself to a great play, as the benefits of fresh air may 
be learned from the nightingale’s voice, or as the necessity 
of precaution may be learned from a conflagration. The 
cause of the greatest literature is a cause that is all-possessing. 
It is too large not to be in its best phases far removed from 
any one socially reforming purpose; its message and its peo- 
ple and circumstance are all one, the cause of the race and 
our relation to our universal life and affairs. Under this 
and in this the special message, the bare mission, takes its 
place just as Brieux with his syphilis theme takes his place 
under God or God’s biology. 

These explaining people are the friends of the ideal that 
do it such harm. They are like the mediocre friends of great 
men that go about reducing them to mediocrities. They are 
the people who make puritanical dolts of lovely saints, and 
turn the joys of natural kindness into drab obligations. 
They make goodness noisome with second-rate morality, as 
camomile is made now to suggest a disordered liver, or the 
dainty horehound in the garden to warn us against croup, 
They feel an enthusiasm that they are restless to explain and 
justify to others; and since their judgments and their social 
reasoning are along the simple lines of moral axioms and 
utility, they make the justification of their enthusiasm axio- 
matic and platitudinous. It is this sort of pedestrian explana- 
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tion of beauty and apology for delight that drives many to a 
rash denial of all morality in art and to wild evictions and to 
cries about art’s sake. 'They could with more coolness make a 
better reply than that. It may easily be true that out of the 
beauty and delight and profundity of art, there emerges a 
synthesis that is moral; but this is only a heightened form of 
our delight, and more finally beautiful. It can take care of 
itself and does not need moral apology and minor dogma at- 
tached to it. Its excuse lies in its complete expressiveness. 
To look merely for a cause, a message that will justify our 
response to art, is to discount the directions into which the life 
in us springs. Tor if our lives are led under the divinity in us, 
the oneness of the Universal Divinity demands the constant 
flowing out of ourselves into many channels. 

Why then should the ‘Tuesday Club members under the 
Progressive Minister in the Buffalo suburb allow themselves 
to be taken in hand? ‘Their leader is industriously without 
light. He gave up his wings as well as his cassock; he pro- 
gressed from wings to a portentously solemn feather duster. 
This study for the message is only a provincialism in the world 
of the spirit. And yet such people as Mr. Byng are able to 
spread widely such an attitude into communities and schools. 
Students emerge with justifications of the Laocoon group, 
Othello, Comus, which are good because they teach that 
pride brings a fall, jealousy is a sin, virtue to be followed. 
They should be asked what is the good of a golden sunset, or 
whether we fall in love to increase posterity, or swim best 
when we remember muscular development. This teaching 
has no conception of the magnificent revamping that art 
gives to the truistic. And it lessens the difference between 
the great and small; it is capable of justifying on the same 
ground Virgil and Longfellow; and if its tenets were pushed 
to the bottom, the Catechism, the Psalm of Life and the 
Y. M. C. A. reports would be as good for study as Tintern 
Abbey or the Song of Songs. This attitude opens a way for 
the natural grudge felt by limited persons toward beings 
more spaciously gifted than themselves, more apt at response 
to the world of life. It helps to put the volitional, the ob- 
viously moral, and the minor beauties of martyrdom, utility, 
and negation in the place of intellect, delight, beauty, and 
power. It would reduce to domestic and pew usage and 
social serviceability the very light of the skies. 

Why should the Tuesday Club suffer Stanley Houghton 
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to be put upon them if they prefer Rostand? Stanley 
Houghton has promise, but his plays are young in their 
art, automatic, hard, meagre. Or why should they, unless 
they choose, leave The Sunken Bell or In A Balcony for Jus- 
tice or the plays of Mr. George Middleton? Justice as pro- 
duced by Mr. Payne was so moving as to make the discussion 
of it as prison reform propaganda a sacrilege against human 
living. And any straightforward instinct might ask, Why 
read Mr. Middleton’s plays at all? They are bourgeois, cant- 
ing, flat, and always, inevitably it seems, without infectious 
vitality, robustness, verve, penetration. They never proceed 
from within out, they are full of platitudinous ambition to dis- 
cuss life; they are too exhaustible; too little about too much. 
Since nothing in them is recreated through the imagination, 
transmuted into life, there remain only the thoughts, the mes- 
sage. But one would have to be free of all the middle-class 
editorials of the last twenty years in order to find there 
thoughts that are as such interesting or fresh. Or why should 
the Tuesday Club be nudged through Kindling? The intro- 
duction, it is true, tells them that “ Kindling is admirable as 
a work of art; but it is even more important as a social docu- 
ment. The play reminds us with a pang that each of us is 
at least a tacit partner in a social organization that is guilty 
of infanticide upon an enormous scale.” But—even if we 
pass over the remark that a play may be more important as 
a social document than as art, as if art had ultimately any 
other importance—all this is merely oblique rubbish. Kind- 
ling has no problem, it has only a situation. It is essentially 
the work of a man of real humanity but no culture, a serious 
and promising suburbanite. But the play has moments of 
real excitement, beauty, insight, tenderness; all reasons for 
seeing it, though not for being sent to it on account of a 
cause. But after all the Tuesday Club members go to the 
play to be stirred with life, and they have a right not to be 
hectored out of their Maeterlinck and Thackeray if Maeter- 
linck and Thackeray delight them. Their Progressive Min- 
ister is no friend to the prosperity of art when he would use 
it as a social sermon. And after all they should suspect that 
it is largely a case of ego; which in a revivalist would have 
been ecstatic, hortatory, violent, but in Mr. Byng is only 
insistent, reforming, and unconsciously supercilious. His 
great asset is his memory; he remembers all his own shallow 
but moral reactions but cannot remember how many times he 
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has told the same thing to the same person. This brings 
about in him a repetition that passes for moral earnestness, 
though it is only persistent ego and monotony of mind. 

And many of Mr. Byng’s favorite recommendations 
among books and plays may get flat, unexpectedly without 
stimulation, exactly as he himself might be stale and flat 
by the side of some man with intelligence, a warm heart and 
a steady gift for his own share of life. Good art may indeed 
have a moral; but the moral can be really got out of the art 
only by experiencing in terms of it, never by moralizing about 
it. And Mr. Byng will never understand how much easier 
it is to be moral about a thing than to enter into it; or how in 
art the search for a cause, the message, may be a purpose or 
an emotion, but the search for living is an instinct. 


StTaRK YOUNG. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


REBECCA WEST’ 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


OF that engaging literary mystery presented to the read- 
ing world as “ Rebecca West ”, we know nothing—nothing, 
that is to say, which would concern those who are made happy 
by the information that Mr. Chesterton sprinkles pepper on 
his beer; that Mr. Bernard Shaw refuses to sit thirteen at 
table; that Mr. Wells cannot achieve sleep without a volume 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward under his pillow; that the world’s 
most enviable author, whose pen-stroke evokes Niagaras of 
gold,—the Hon. William McAdoo,—is physicaly incapable 
of blushing. For such simple souls, who are unable to con- 
ceive of a literary product apart from a definitely oriented 
literary producer, plainly ticketed and clearly identified as to 
source and milieu—for such, we should despair of making 
Rebecca West credible or persuasive. For, alas, we know 
positively only one fact concerning her—a fact meagre and 
ungratifying—namely, that she is a writer of dazzling intel- 
ligence and extraordinary fascination, with an easy and sov- 
ereign power of making words do the bidding of her wit, her 
courage, and her unslakable passion for loveliness. Whether 
this author is a lady or a holding-company, a spinster or a 
mother of ten, a Briton, a denatured American, or a modified 
Pole like Mr. Conrad; whether the true name to be attached 
to her remarkable creations be Rebecca or Hilda or Norah — 
(assuredly not Hedda); whether these blossomings were 
seeded in Park Lane or the suburbs or the East End—these 
things we can guess about, and nothing more. 

It is too bad. Rebecca West should have realized that lit- 
erary mysteries are effective only when employed by writers 
whose art is cheap enough to invite a wide public con- 


1The Return of the Soldier, by Rebecca West. New York: The Century Co., 
918. 
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sumption. A mind like Rebecca West’s, truculent, challeng- 
ing, cruelly contemptuous of the anserine, a mind that takes 
fire from beauty and the contemplation of difficult hon- 
esties, a spirit both communal and patrician, will not suffi- 
ciently excite the literary market to make it care very much 
whether Rebecca West is an educated bar-maid or one of 
Queen Mary’s Ladies-in-Waiting. She should have supplied 
her publishers with full biographical data, with anecdotes and 
“views ”—with, in brief, the kind of journalistic shock-ab- 
sorber which would ease the impact upon the reading-public’s 
cerebral tenderness of an art that is unbending in its intellec- 
tual disdain of the flabby and the platitudinous; that con- 
fronts the complacent with a flaming passion for spiritual 
clarities, and a touch upon the keys of its instrument too much 
concerned with mere beauty to win out against the criards of 
the literary mob. 

What one knows of Miss West, then, relates only to 
a disembodied intellectual and artistic force. So far as 
America is concerned, she was accouched by the youngest of 
our Journals of Opinion, in whose pages she might have 
been observed a few years ago vigorously demonstrating the 
completeness of The World’s Worst Failure—which, as sig- 
nificantly as you choose, she held to be Woman. Following 
this exploit, she disconcerted those who had settled back com- 
fortably in their critical lounging-coats and slippers after hav- 
ing, as they thought, at last entombed Mr. Henry James in 
his appropriate resting-place—disconcerted them by briskly 
though affectionately summoning that eminent shade from 
the retreat so carefully allotted to him, scrutinizing his pass- 
port with embarrassing thoroughness, and at last selecting an 
entirely new and unprepared destination for him—one, to be 
sure, that was full of light and peace and beauty, but not at 
all in the location that had been so meticulously planned by 
the predecessors of Miss West. 

It was in 1916 that her biography and critical survey of 
Henry James appeared; and now, for the first time, so far 
as contemporary history reveals, she comes before us as a 
novelist in The Return of the Soldier: an authentic master- 
piece, a one-act drama with music—the music of Miss West’s 
superbly imaginative prose: prose that is not easily to be 
paralleled in its range and flexibility; for it has wit at the 
pitch of virtuosity, and loveliness at the pitch of lyric rapture, 
and, on its noblest levels, a depth and tenderness of vision 
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that belongs only to an understanding which has seen through 
to the sources of spiritual beauty. ‘This swift and poignant 
fable would have won the admiration of Henry James. 

When Chris was wounded in France, he sent a telegram, 
not to his adoring wife Kitty at Baldry Court, England, 
but, amazingly enough, to Margaret Allington at her old 
home, Monkey Island, where, fifteen years before, her father 
had kept an inn, and where Chris had known her before he 
married Kitty. And it was Margaret, now no longer the 
young girl with a body like a lily-stem whom Chris had 
loved in the old days, but a plain, middle-aged woman with 
red hands, wearing a yellowish raincoat and a sticky straw 
hat with funeral plumes, a woman “ repulsively furred with 
neglect and poverty, as even a good glove that has dropped 
down behind a bed in a hotel and has lain undisturbed is re- 
pulsive when the chambermaid retrieves it from the dust and 
fluff ”’—it was this Margaret who appeared at Baldry Court 
with Chris’s telegram in her hands. And the next morning 
there came a letter from Chris’s cousin, the Rev. Frank 
Baldry, telling them that the wounded man had summoned 
him to the hospital at Boulogne where Chris, a victim of con- 
cussion, was so strangely recovering. “ Without flickering 
an eyelid, quite easily and naturally, he gave me the surpris- 
ing information that he was in love with a girl called Mar- 
garet Allington”, wrote the astounded churchman. “ He 
declared that he meant to marry this Margaret Allington. 
‘Oh, indeed !’ I said. ‘And may I ask what Kitty says 
to this arrangement ?’ ‘ Who the devil is Kitty ?’ he asked 
blankly. ‘ Kitty is your wife,’ I said quietly, but firmly. 
He sat up and shouted: ‘I haven’t got a wife! ... It’s 
the damndest lie !’ 

“T determined to settle the matter by sharp, common- 
sense handling. ‘Chris,’ I said, ‘you have evidently lost 
your memory. You were married to Kitty Ellis at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, on the third, or it may have been 
the fourth ’—you know my wretched memory for dates—‘ of 
February, in 1906.’ He turned very pale and asked what 
year this was. ‘1916,’ I told him. He fell back in a fainting 
condition. .. . 

“The doctor says he has satisfied himself that Chris is 
suffering from a loss of memory extending over a period of 
fifteen years”. 

They brought Chris home, a clearly defined case of 
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amnesia—a stranger in his own home, married to a woman 
he did not know, in love with a woman he had tried to forget. 
“His unconscious self”, explained the English psycho- 
analyst who was called in to treat him, “ is refusing to let him 
resume his relations with his normal life, and so we get this 
loss of memory. . . . Mr. Baldry’s obsession is that he can’t 
remember the latter years of his life. Well, what’s the sup- 
pressed wish of which it’s the manifestation?” It was 
abundantly obvious to them all that, for the real Chris, who 
had been so violently projected forward out of the past, 
his pretty, trivial wife, Kitty with the chiffon soul, meant, 
and had meant, less than nothing to him; and it was equally 
obvious that he wanted Margaret, and none but Margaret. 
In fact, he announced to them that he would die if he did not 
see her—standing in his own drawing-room, he demanded it 
unequivocally; and it was of no use to tell him that she was 
not as he thought of her—that she was old, unbeautiful, 
drearily married, “seamed and scarred and ravaged by 
squalid circumstances ”. 

So, perceiving that he was not to be denied, they brought 
Chris and Margaret together. 

It is in her portrait of Margaret grown old, of this woman 
whose personality sounded through her squalor “ like a beau- 
tiful voice singing in a darkened room ”, that Rebecca West 
has achieved a superlative performance. . . . “‘If she 
really were like that, solemn and beatified!” ’ exclaims 
Chris’s cousin, who understandingly loves him; “ and my eyes 
returned to look despairingly on her ugliness. But she really 
was like that. . . . Her grave eyes were upturned, her worn 
hands lay palm upward on her knees, as though to receive the 
love of which her radiance was an emanation ”. 

And Miss West is equal to those crucial passages of her 
fable which recount the meeting of Chris and his damaged 
Margaret. She has moments of greatness here, moments 
wherein slie surmounts many perils. One would have said 
of this situation—of a resumed love that, after many years, 
must be made to survive a physical devastation—that 
it must necessarily recall what Miss West herself has said 
of certain fictions by Henry James: that “the foreground 
is red with the blood of slaughtered probabilities ”—that 
here we have something “ perfect in phrase but incredibly 
naive in its estimation of persons and situations.” Such a 
situation as this of Chris and his undaunted love for the Mar- 
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garet who was suddenly not the outward Margaret of his 
dreaming memories—such a situation must seem to threaten 
a sticky abyss of sentimentalism; to compel dismissal as real- 
istic material for a sober fictional art because, as the matter- 
of-fact lady said of Alice in Wonderland, “ it is so unlikely ”’. 
But Miss West’s victory is in persuading you that it not only 
is likely, but that it is mevitable—that it would and must have 
happened just as it happened with Chris and Margaret. You 
would have sworn that this must turn out to be, as Miss West 
says of James’s The American, “an exposition of the way 
things do not happen”. You would have sworn that here, 
at least, Rebecca West, that implacable realist, that burning 
pillar of intellectual scorn, must necessarily collapse into a 
feeble romantic posture. But she doesn’t. We know of 
nothing in modern fiction so austerely veracious, so gravely 
and nobly beautiful, so triumphant in their exalted spiritual 
realism, as the passages in Miss West’s novel which exhibit 
this meeting and its significance. So that, as you read, you 
find yourself murmuring with an enriched conviction, as one 
encountering by chance the wandering exquisiteness of the 
heart,—“‘ Some there are who do thus in beauty love each 
other 
LAWRENCE GILMAN. 
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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


THE SECRET OF PERSONALITY. By George Trumbull Ladd, LL. D. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1918. 


Essentially an attempt to find confirmation for those faiths of re- 
ligion and commonsense upon which all the higher human values seem 
to depend, Dr. Ladd’s book about the nature of personality seems 
especially well suited to the needs and the spirit of the present time. 
Those whose faith the war has shaken will be grateful for reassurance ; 
those others—by many signs, the more numerous class—who have 
gained through the war a deeper sense of the worthiness of life, will 
be glad to read Dr. Ladd’s explicit statement of what they have conie, 
through intuition and through reflection upon their experience, im- 
plicitly to believe. 

The philosopher who takes the idea of personality just as he finds 
it and then, instead of trying to reduce it to simpler elements by 
analysis, proceeds to show its invincible wholeness in actual life, may 
hope to accomplish two things. He may hope to increase faith just by 
revealing the depth, the richness, the persistence—in short, the practical 
reality—of what we call personality; and he may hope to defend the 
commonsense conception of personality against the attacks of those 
who would destroy or weaken it by analysis. 

Those most abstract of our conceptions which are expressed in such 
words as “ self,” “soul,” “ will,’ and in more recent times “ person- 
ality,” are exceedingly ancient and most deeply ingrained. The earliest 
men were obliged to invent words to express these ideas, and neither the 
ideas themselves nor the words expressing them can well be eliminated 
from our minds or our vocabularies. The thinker who tries to avoid 
reasoning “ anthropomorphically ’—that is, in a manner all too human 
—either arrives at negations or reasons in a circle. For while the 
realities of self and of soul cannot exactly correspond to the vague or 
crude conceptions that the words connote, yet they defy minute 
analysis. Personality, for example, cannot possibly be resolved into 
mere numerical unity. 

And so the most hopeful way of approaching the problem of per- 
sonality would seem to be the method which Herbert Spencer applied, 
very largely pro forma to religion, but which Dr. Ladd uses in all 
sincerity and with all faith—the method of inquiring just what the 
facts themselves mean. From this point of view, the crude, anthro- 
pomorphic ideas of savages and of early men—those beliefs which 
shock us by their materialism and suggest painfully low origins for our 
most exalted beliefs—are in themselves significant phenomena, because 
in them the fact of spirituality is already implied. Why have men 
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always been religious? Why have they always attached a vaguely 
transcendental value to the soul? The difficulty of answering these 
questions suggests the only acceptable answer: Men have believed 
these things because they have had an intuition of the truth. 

If one studies in a similar light the etymology of the terms in ques- 
tion, as does Dr. Ladd in perhaps his most original chapter, that upon 
“The Witness of Words”; or if one takes the simple facts of ex- 
perience—the coming to self-consciousness of the child, or the larger 
experience of “ coming to oneself ” in the moral sense, one will be led 
to much the same conclusion. 

All goes to show that with the rich yet mysterious conception of 
personality are bound up all those interests of ours that are most 
precious and most “ practical.” Our beliefs concerning self—the belief 
in rationality as something not merely mechanistic, in beauty as some- 
thing not purely sensuous, in morality as something not simply habitual, 
in religion as something not wholly institutional—are primary. Com- 
Lene disbelief on these points would, it seems, almost paralyze our 
minds. 

By his examination of the historical and actual conception of per- 
sonality, Dr. Ladd justifies and enhances the meanings which common- 
sense and faith have attached to the term. He also in some sort suc- 
cessfully defends these meanings as against materialistic or other de- 
sponding or minimizing views,—even, in a measure, as against prag- 
matism,—and without going deeply into controversy. 

But when an effort is made to go beyond the point marked by this 
sort of general reassurance, the need of a profounder doctrine becomes 
clear even to the eyes of cultivated commonsense. 

The essence of Dr. Ladd’s belief about the self is contained in 
various statements about the will: In the chapter on “ The Centre of 
Personality,” one reads: “Now man’s . . . self is capable of choice; 
and choice is the highest expression of the will that is in man, of the 
Will that is the centre of his personality.” It is, of course, evident that 
neither the conception of will as the centre of personality nor that of 
the will as choosing is metaphysically clear. But the pronouncement 
is not meant to be final; more definite statements follow. Turning to 
a later page, one finds: “ The will of any personal Self is the person 
regarded as self-active.” This is more definite; yet it blends the two 
conceptions of will and self in a manner that cannot be regarded as 
ultimately satisfactory. If the will is a process or a relation, it cannot 
of course be identical with the self, and if it is not, the question of 
how the mysterious entity called self can choose, becomes acute. 
The exact problem, indeed, seems to be the distinguishing of the self 
from those functions with which we can hardly help identifying it. 
Finally, however, we reach a fuller and more precise formula: 
“ Rational will is the Self regarded as determining its own conduct 
with a view to realize the ends that are morally good.” 

This last is certainly more satisfactory, for it introduces the ten- 
dency toward moral goodness as a characteristic of the “ self of selves,” 
and as a means of distinguishing between the Self and the Will re- 
garded as intellectual choice. This passage is, perhaps, an exact 
definition of the real belief of commonsense. 
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To free this belief from all metaphysical and practical objections, 
to develop its full implications in a manner convincing to the men of 
to-day, would be no light task. Greater clearness regarding the soul 
and its relation to the universe is certainly desirable, say the meta- 
physicians, rightly rejecting the assumption of the common man that 
we already know all that is necessary about the self. But neither Kant 
nor commonsense seem capable of preventing a war like the present 
one, and perhaps so simple a restatement of the commonsense and 
Kantian view as Dr. Ladd has given will not quite content the people 
of the post-war period. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Ladd has written one of the most hopeful and 
helpful of books—a book that is, if one may steal Paul Elmer More’s 
application of a saying of Disraeli’s, notably “on the side of the 
angels.” In no small degree the author, in defining the beliefs he has 
held to against discouraging opposition for a lifetime, has formulated 
the probable faith of the future. 


Tue Nemesis oF Mepiocrity. By Ralph Adams Cram, Litt.D., 
LL.D. Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1917. 


Can the aims of Democracy be achieved by the methods of Democ- 
racy? It is this question—and none can be more important or more 
urgent—which Ralph Adams Cram discusses with great force and 
directness in his Nemesis of Mediocrity. 

The semi-religious halo which oratory has placed upon the brow 
of Democracy has had the unwholesome effect mi exempting our politi- 
cal institutions from that constant pressure of criticism and adjustment 
which in every other department of our national life has been the 
soul of progress. In challenging the fundamental principle which 
underlies Democratic methods, namely that quantity and not quality 
is the true measure of right governance, Mr. Cram has performed a 
task to which he has brought an unusual combination of clear thought 
and moral courage. 

Mankind has paid an incalculable price in blood and agony for 
its refusal to believe that for the accomplishment of noble purposes 
something more is needed than a generous idealism and a warm faith 
in the goodness of all men. What the world’s Democracy is paying 
today is neither more nor less than part of this price. 

The ultimate reason why we are now at war, the final cause of the 
world’s failure thus far to crush one autocracy, after nearly four years 
of heroic effort, is that the autocrat, whether engaged in good works 
or in evil, has always realized the vital need of that strong leadership 
which Democracy has rejected as undemocratic. 

Mr. Cram has an abiding faith in true Democracy, but he is con- 
vinced that without the wise and firm direction of the few, the power 
of the many can but make Democracy a menace instead of a blessing. 

Every writer and orator, from Plato to the Hon. James Hamilton 
Lewis, who has delivered himself upon the subject of politics, has 
given us a definition of democracy. Mr. Cram follows this ancient 
custom when he says: “True Democracy means three things; Aboli- 
tion of Privilege, Equal Opportunity for All, and Utilization of Ability. 
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Unless democracy achieves these things it is not democracy, and no 
matter how ‘ progressive’ its methods, how apparently democratic its 
machinery, it. may perfectly well be an oligarchy, a kakistocracy or a 
tyranny.” 

It was James Russell Lowell who asked forty years ago: “ Is ours 
a government of the people, by the people, for the people or a kakis- 
tocracy rather, for the benefit of knaves at the cost of fools?” It is 
Ralph Adams Cram who answers that, so far as the three main elements 
of true Democracy are concerned “ the peoples are worse off than they 
were fifty years ago, while during the same period government and 
society have become progressively more venal, less competent and fur- 
ther separated from the ideals of honour, duty and righteousness.” 

These are hard words, but they cannot be dismissed with a gesture 
of dissent. Anyone who reads Mr. Cram’s Nemesis of Mediocrity 
and M. Faguet’s Culte d’Incompétence is confronted with facts of 
which the significance cannot be mistaken. For the United States 
they mean either that after striving for more than a century to estab- 
lish a Democratic government we have failed to do so, or that having 
established a Democratic government in 1787, it has failed to give 
us anything approaching real Democracy. 

It is a matter worthy of serious consideration that in 1912, both 
the Democratic and the Progressive platforms made these very charges 
against American Democracy. The Democrats demanded “a return 
to the rule of the people,” and offered themselves as “an agency 
through which the complete overthrow and extirpation of corruption, 
fraud, and machine rule in American politics can be effected.” The 
Progressive platform stated that “ Behind the ostensible government 
sits enthroned an invisible government, owing no allegiance and ac- 
knowledging no responsibility to the people.” These are far from 
being encouraging descriptions of American Democracy one hundred 
and thirty-four years after the adoption of the Constitution. 

Mr. Cram attributes the present plight of the world’s Democracy 
to a prevailing mediocrity of character, talent, and culture. He places 
the blame for this condition upon that false doctrine of environmental 
determinism which has flattered the ignorant into the belief that it is 
in society’s laboratory, the school, and not in nature’s laboratory, the 
blood, that fools can be made wise, and the vicious virtuous. 

In a world which is almost convinced that one man is just as good 
as another, and which is quite convinced that, whether he is or not, 
he is entitled to just the same weight in the political system, there is 
little room for great leaders of men, and less for the biological truth 
that leadership is a native quality inherited from the ancestry, and not 
a label which can be pinned upon a man by the vote of a party caucus. 

Mr. Cram is less at home when he deals with the biological aspects 
of human progress than he is when his subject is the fallen state of 
culture and politics. The readiness with which he accepts a great part 
of the teachings of twentieth century science upon heredity—even 
though he places the word science between inverted commas—is mis- 
mated to the scorn he heaps upon the pioneers in the modern study of 
evolution; nor is it clear why he should deny to the spiritual qualities 
in man that capacity of transmittance by descent which he accords to 


genius, character, and intelligence. 
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What politics has done to leadership, as Mr. Cram points out, is 
to drive most of it into other fields—into commerce, banking, engineer- 
ing—and to impose upon those who would still be political leaders 
the condition that they should lead as a man strapped on a horse and 
driven before a cavalry regiment would lead a charge. 

That the Democratic world has been crying in vain since 1914 for 
a leader great enough to restore leadership to the position from which 
Democratic methods have degraded it is a grim fact which, of all the 
grim facts of the war, is the most difficult to face with equanimity. 


AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL History. By 
on Burton Adams, Litt. D. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1918. 


Just at present, while history is being made and while civilization 
is at stake, one may see more clearly than it has been usual for men 
to see in the past that the true interest of history is the progress of 
civilization. 

But with just what aspect of civilization should history chiefly 
concern itself? The question requires a.definite answer, for civiliza- 
tion is a result to which many factors contribute, and the effort to 
study all of them at once usually results in confusion. 

Unquestionably those who insist upon the primary importance of 
constitutional history are essentially right. Those developments in the 
life of peoples that have to do with the continuing effort to adjust the 
more or less conflicting claims of liberty and government do, it is 
plain, mark out in the clearest and broadest outline the advance of 
civilization and define its meaning Freedom and discipline—these 
ideas are fundamental. It is on a moral difference in the conception of 
these that the vital distinction between Kultur and civilization hinges. ¢ 

The constitutional view is, on the whole, the prevailing view in 
most books of history. Yet these very books are often found dull by 
the inexpert reader. The historic narrative seems so slow in reaching 
the point—the idea that interests and enlightens; and at the same 
time there is so much that seems like digression! Emphatically the 
average intelligent reader needs to have some means of relating historic 
facts and ideas before he begins to read history at all. Possessing 
this, he can hardly miss an understanding of the story and a true sense 
of its grandeur, even though his memory retain few details. 

An admirable key to English history is supplied by Dr. George 
Burton Adams in his new book sketching the growth of the English 
constitution. This treatise is a model of judicious condensation. In 
its larger point of view, moreover, as well as in its discussions of par- 
ticular questions, it is, without being too theoretic, notably clear and 
philosophical. 

This larger point of view is important; for the leading ideas about 
English history and about history and life in general which one obtains 
from a not too studious reading of Dr. Adams’s book are of wide 
application. In particular, one is made to understand the process of 
English constitutional growth through unforeseen extensions of prin- 
ciple and through unnoticed changes—as in the unintended develop- 
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ment of the Small Council into the Exchequer; and one is enabled to 
understand the true meaning and value of sound compromise. Again, 
the reader is repeatedly stimulated to draw for himself the important 
distinction between the logic of precedent and the logic of progress, 
to grasp which is to find a clue at least to those puzzles regarding 
justice and law, conservatism and reform, consistency and experiment, 
which complicate most large public questions and many small private 
ones. “ The historical argument,” writes Dr. Adams, in words that are 
worth remembering, “is never of any validity against the results to 
which the living process of a nation’s growth has brought it. How- 
ever far they may go beyond the beginnings the past has made, if they 
are the genuine results of national life, they have a rightfulness of 
their own which history cannot question.” This remark throws light 
upon the nature of the contest between Parliament and the King in 
the seventeenth century—and upon much else. 

By the discussion of more specific points, too, the author often 
helps one toward clearer historic judgment. His explanation of the 
English doctrines that “the King can do no wrong,” and that “ sov- 
ereignty resides in the King and his Parliament,” show these ideas to be 
landmarks of progress and not, as they superficially seem, bulwarks of 
privilege ; and through such discoveries one is brought to a real under- 
standing of the nature and value of English conservatism, one result 
of which—the retention of the Kingship in a free government—has, 
paradoxically enough, greatly facilitated the spread of democracy in 
Europe. Even Germany has borrowed the idea of limited monarchy 
from England, and, says Dr. Adams, “ the entire English constitution, 
with all its details of public law and practice, could be carried into effect 
under the present German constitution with only one amendment of 
importance, the constitution of the upper house and its relation to the 
lower, and a really democratic government could be secured by a new 
regulation of the right of suffrage.” 

It is interesting to observe that Dr. Adams thinks a written con- 
stitution not out of accord with the genius of the English Government, 
and that he looks with favor upon the idea of a federation of British 


nations. 


AMERICAN Democracy AND AsIATIC CiTIzENSHIP. By Sidney L. 
Gulick. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. 


That the course followed by the United States with regard to 
Asiatic immigration has been in theory unjustifiable is a statement 
that few students of the question would deny. “Eight times in 
fourteen years,” Mr. Sidney Gulick reminds us in his recently pub- 
lished book, “ anti-Chinese agitation on the Pacific coast has secured 
increasingly drastic and obnoxious legislation in Congress. All but 


one of the measures were passed under political pressure.” Treaties 
were contravened and protests on the part of the Chinese Government 
were disregarded. The situation with respect to Japan is essentially 
just as bad. The Japanese Government, it is true, has behaved with 
fine consideration ; the “ gentlemen’s agreement ” works smoothly; yet 
“so long as Japanese are regarded as ineligible for naturalization, 
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their status in the United States is precarious, and local differential 
treatment and legislation is inevitable.” 

What is the remedy? Mr. Gulick has ready a well-prepared and 
ingenious answer. First, let the tests for naturalization be made 
more rigorous. Secondly, let us use every available means to further 
the Americanization and proper distribution of immigrants. Finally, 
let us admit to the United States from each foreign land a number 
of persons not exceeding a small percentage of the number from that 
land who have already become Americanized. The aim of this pro- 
posal is to secure equal treatment for all foreigners, and thus to re- 
move friction, and at the same time to harmonize our immigration 
policy with real American principles. 

Arguing with all the plausibility of the first speaker for the affirm- 
ative in a debate, and, it should be said, with much cogency, Mr. 
Gulick refutes without difficulty some popular objections to his favorite 
plan. Intermarriage of the races, he rather reasonably contends, has 
no more to do with citizenship than have the flowers that bloom in 
the spring. Intermarriage, when it occurs, is normally the result of 
Americanization, and the granting of citizenship is a still more ob- 
viously normal outcome of the same process. It might be said, of 
course, that the removal of any restriction tends to facilitate intermar- 
riage; but the point seems scarcely worth following up. And in 
general few of the common criticisms so far made of the percentage 
plan seem to have much weight. 

There is one exception. The objection that the plan, while just 
in form, would not satisfy Asiatics, because in effect it would restrict 
them much more rigorously than it would Europeans, seems somewhat 
formidable. In his answer to this argument Mr. Gulick, indeed, pro- 
duces less conviction than he does elsewhere. The truth is, he says 
in effect, that Japan would be satisfied. “As a matter of fact, Jap- 
anese who understand these proposals do not resent them. If all 
immigration to America is restricted on the same principle, that which 
they resent is removed, and they are satisfied.” Moreover, if we are 
to discover any rational principle upon which to base regulation of 
immigration, we must begin, thinks Mr. Gulick, with the situation as 
it now is. 

Japan is perhaps as likely to content itself with strictly impartial 
treatment as is any nation in the world. This seems the corollary of 
the truth that no nation more keenly resents humiliating distinctions. 
But there is such a thing as economic dissatisfaction, and this may 
not always yield to ethical argument. If foreigners are under economic 
pressure which makes large numbers of them want to come to this 
country, they will not really be satisfied with severe restrictions, no 
matter how impartial these may be. They will simply be, under Mr. 
Gulick’s plan, deprived of an argument. 

This is merely saying that the adoption of the percentage principle 
would not necessarily smooth out all possible disagreements with 
foreign nations over our immigration policy. But unless there is some 
other principle the application of which would accomplish this result, 
or unless it can be shown that the percentage plan itself would cause 
undue friction, Dr. Gulick’s proposal may stand approved so far as 
its external effects are mene, 
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There is also the question of its internal effect, and this, too, has 
an economic side. The crux of the immigration question, in peace 
times, is the standard of living. Can any improvement in naturaliza- 
tion laws reach the evil of a low standard of living—an evil which 
economists compare to a disease—without setting up a property quali- 
fication for voters? And indeed can examinations for admission to 
citizenship be made so effective as in fact to keep out large numbers 
of undesirables? Would not the difficulty of determining just what 
is meant by Americanization, or “ assimilation,” lead to great slackness 
in the administration of the law? 

If satisfactory answers can be given to these and other practical 
questions of a similar nature, there would seem to be no obstacle to 
the general acceptance of Mr. Gulick’s theory. 

The theory is persuasively advanced, yet one cannot help thinking 
that it would command more respect if it were urged with a little less 
of the zeal of a propagandist. In dwelling upon the ethical side of 
his subject the author is somewhat given to diffuseness, while his en- 
thusiasm for international brotherhood gives to his whole discussion 
a somewhat rosy coloring, making his plan seem perhaps less practical 
than it really is. There is, however, no lack in his book of proof to 
support statements made about immigration into America. Mr. Gulick 
examines statistics with thoroughness and with fairness. 


SERBIA CruciFiep. By Lieutenant Milutin Krunich. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 


If what Lieutenant Krunich has written were really and altogether 
what it seems to be in part—if it were in any abstract or pretentious 
way a treatise on the national spirit of Serbia, an interpretation, or a 
formal plea,—one would have to set it down simply as a very naive 
book. Especially in the earlier chapters, there is, indeed, an overflow 
of emotion that strikes one as somewhat primitive or childlike—an 
unrestrained glorification of Serbia, a vehement, heartfelt hatred of 
Bulgaria, a loathing almost physical for Serbia’s enemies and especially 
for Germans. The effect of unsophistication is increased by a some- 
what overwrought and ecstatic style. 

Different peoples, to be sure, have different temperaments. To the 
Anglo-Saxon the melting of the soul into an intense feeling of mingled 
hatred and pity may seem a kind of moral deliquescence. In the 
Serbian this very state appears to be consistent with the sternest, most 
deliberate heroism, if not the normal accompaniment of it. 

One night, after five days’ fighting before Nish, Lieutenant Krunich 
was lying in the grass outside the trench. 

“ Suddenly, in the midst of this silence, this beauty . . . a voice, 
a song! A beautiful manly voice on the Bulgarian side is softly and 
sadly singing a song. My God, a Bulgarian is singing! My whole 
being, intoxicated by the sweetness of this night, now fell into such 
an emotion under the influence of this voice, this song, that I became 
oblivious of place and reality. . . . ‘La Tosca!’ I exclaimed loudly. 
‘A Mario in his last moments, in a sea of most dreadful human un- 
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happiness, feeling the sighs of the dead instead of the embrace of 
happy love, seeks with the last shriek of his heart his happy dreams! 
The dreams of love! And this Mario now is a Bulgarian! A traitor, 
murderer! No, no, I cannot believe it! . . . What desires this man, 
this unhappy Bulgarian?’ I asked myself. I felt a powerful struggle 
which surged more and more through my being. I can never psycho- 
logically explain those moments. . . . I felt only as if a strange 
power had risen with a dreadful right in my soul, to destroy the song, 
this confession of a murderer, this sacrilege of the last beauty of a 
Serbian dream.” 

But if the mood of this personal record is quite different from 
anything that one would expect to find in an English, French, or 
American fighting man, it is in this very fact that the strength of 
the thing ultimately proves to lie. And the strength of it is, ultimately, 
very great—so great, indeed, that extremely tender-minded people 
cannot be advised to read Lieutenant Krunich’s story. The reader 
must expect to be wrought up—not merely horrified as by blood and 
crime, but stirred in a more actively emotional way. 

Chivalrous devotion to country, sensitiveness of soul—these are 
united in Lieutenant Krunich’s way of reacting to war with a terrible 
clearness of vision and a raw sense of reality. In brief, no one else has 
drawn war-pictures quite so fearfully appealing as has this Serbian 
officer. Poor writing there is, doubtless, in the narrative, but there is 
also sincerity and power. The death of a dear friend, horribly wounded, 
in a hospital; the frantic protests of a feeble old sexton who tries to 
protect a graveyard from desecration by trench-diggers; the inconsol- 
able sorrow of a company of Serbian soldiers for the death of a home- 
less child whom they have adopted and hungrily loved; the helpless 
pain of aged men and women; the unutterable grieving of a mother 
over a mutilated body,—these things are made not merely catastrophic, 
but as homefelt as the sufferings of a child. The violation of Serbian 
soil itself is described not merely as an affront to manhood, but almost 
as the dishonoring of a woman. 

The book induces an acute, painful pity and a strong abhorrence 
of those who caused the war. In reading it, one forgets the larger 
aspects of the struggle and becomes simply an outraged human being. 


Prorit SHARING: Its Principles and Practice. A Collaboration. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1918. 


The idea of profit sharing as a means of improving the condition 
of the working classes is not a new one. As early as 1870 it received 
much consideration by American philanthropists and social reformers. 
In 1889, there were in America thirty-two firms practising profit shar- 
ing, and in Europe the idea had been tried somewhat earlier. 

Recently, as the result largely of labor agitation and unrest, there 
has been a renewed interest in the subject ; yet the emphasis has shifted 
from the humanitarian side of profit sharing to its business side. It 
is primarily as a means of promoting business efficiency, and only 
secondarily as a means of benefiting the employe, that profit sharing 
is viewed by the modern employer. 
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This probably means only that the idea has come out of Utopia 
and entered real life; that it has ceased to be the possession of a few 
enthusiasts and has been adopted by practical men. Business is not 
less but more humane than it used to be. There is good reason, more- 
over, for the conviction that those reforms are best which have a 
sound economic basis. Yet the changed attitude toward profit sharing 
is of interest as showing that if innovations of the sort loosely called 
socialistic come in through business administration, they must come 
in very slowly. For the maxim, “ Business is business”’, is ever the 
ruling principle in a social order based on economic competition; 
though, of course, the rule receives from time to time a more en- 
lightened interpretation. 

The spread of profit sharing has made a careful survey of the whole 
field both desirable and feasible. This work has been undertaken by 
competent hands. The men who have collaborated to produce the 
book Profit Sharing, recently published by Harper & Brothers, are: 
Arthur W. Barritt, treasurer of the A. W. Burritt Company; Henry 
S. Dennison, president of the Dennison Manufacturing Company; 
Edwin F. Gay, dean of the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion of Harvard University; Ralph E. Heilman, professor of econom- 
ics and social science in Northwestern University ; and Henry P. Ken- 
dall, president of the Lewis Manufacturing Company and treasurer 
of the Plimpton Press. 

These investigators have been especially interested in finding an- 
swers to certain practical questions relating to profit sharing. Does 
profit sharing promote efficiency? Does it prevent waste? Does it 
tend to stabilize labor? Does it lead to effective management ?—to 
increased codperation? Each of these questions is answered with a 
carefully qualified affirmative. The future of profit sharing is, indeed, 
in the well-considered view of the authors of this work, far greater 
than has been realized. 

Certain principles, however, must be adhered to if profit sharing is 
to be successful, and these principles show quite accurately the extent 
to which ideal and practical considerations coincide. 

Market wages must in all cases be paid; that is, profits allowed to 
employes must be in addition to wages and not a substitute for them. 
The payments, moreover, must be substantial. Again, the plan of 
profit sharing must be definite and suited to the needs of the particular 
business. Finally—and this seems especially worthy of note—it is 
always better to reward individual effort, when that is readily meas- 
urable, than to resort to the profit-sharing plan. 

From the whole discussion two conclusions stand out as of chief 
importance for a general grasp of the subject. First: “ While in cer- 
tain circumstances profit sharing may be advantageously introduced 
among the rank and file, it is not believed that in groups of large size 
it will normally operate as a strong incentive to personal efficiency, 
increased effort, care, economies, or codperation.” Secondly, profit 
sharing must have a firm business foundation. “It must pay its own 
way, or fail.” 

In an appendix to the work are given a number of detailed plans 
for profit sharing which should be of real use to business directors, 
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OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 
XIII 
(March 5—March 31) 


THE twelfth month after the American declaration of war against 
the Imperial German Government closes in the midst of the most 
critical situation that has developed since the opening days of the great 
struggle, nearly four years ago. As this is written—on the eve of April 
1,—the long heralded and somewhat sceptically regarded German spring 
offensive -has been on for ten days, and has driven the British and 
French lines back on a front of fifty miles and for a maximum distance 
of nearly forty miles, but that is of course not the average. The attack 
opened on March 21, on the famous Cambrai salient. For the first 
three days progress was slow, although the Germans brought into the 
fighting upwards of ninety divisions, aggregating considerably more 
than a million men, and supported them with vast concentration of 
artillery and big guns. The British lines received the brunt of the 
assault. Gradually they were forced back under sheer weight of num- 
bers, fighting very gallantly, until the whole territory taken a year ago, 
at the time of the famous Hindenburg “ strategic retreat,” was again 
in German hands. Bapaume, Peronne, Noyon, Montdidier and a num- 
ber of other battle-scarred places are again in the hands of the Huns. 

But as this is written certain events making for renewed confidence 
in the power of the Allies yet to beat the Germans have occurred. The 
greatest of these is that unity of Allied command has been accomplished 
at last, in the appointment of General Ferdinand Foch, chief of the 
French General Staff, and French representative in the Supreme War 
Council of the Allies, to be generalissimo of the Allied forces in France. 
He is therefore at the head of the French, British and American armies. 

Another event of much importance in this connection is that on this 
day, for the first time since the offensive began, the German assaults, 
although continued with vigor and insistence, were all repulsed, and 
the British and French positions restored to the ground given up the 
day before. 

And of consuming interest to Americans, whatever may be the 
appraisal of its importance to the result of the battle, is the fact that an 
American army of more than 100,000 intensively trained and thorough- 
ly equipped men, the flower of General Pershing’s forces, are moving 
forward to take their share in the battle. It is a smaller force than the 
British had at Mons, in September, 1914, but its injection into this 
battle means that after twelve months of preparation, we are at length 
able to strike a blow on land at our enemy. We are beginning to get 
into the war. 
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In the twelfth month of our war with Germany, as in the eleventh 
month, there was much talk of peace, but this time with a vast differ- 
ence. In the eleventh month President Wilson was still carrying on his 
appeal to the Austrian and German peoples to express themselves, no 
matter what their governments said. This long range debate with 
Hertling and Czernin was abruptly dropped this month. A new line 
of peace talk, coming almost wholly from the German Kaiser, with 
occasional strong support from Field Marshal von Hindenburg or one 
or two German newspapers has taken its place. But the peace of which 
the Emperor Wilhelm speaks is one not easily recognizable in anything 
that President Wilson has had to say on the subject. 

Having forced the helpless Bolsheviki of Russia to sign their igno- 
minious confession of disgrace and disaster the Austro-German states- 
men turned their attention to the even more helpless Roumania, and on 
March 5 Count Czernin, the peaceful tone of whose talk had seemed 
especially hopeful to the President, threatened the hapless little Balkan 
nation with extinction if it did not at once agree to peace on the Austro- 
German terms. These included the cession of the Dobruja to Bulgaria, 
and a “ rectification ” of the Austro-Hungarian frontier for “ strategic 
reasons,” which meant cession of territory to Austria. 

Next day Kaiser Wilhelm sent a number of telegrams of congratu- 
lation to different notables upon the occasion of the “ glorious conclu- 
sion” of the war on the eastern front. To King Frederick August, 
of Saxony, he said: “I feel the greatest gratitude toward God and the 
army which has extorted this peace. Firmly trusting in the sword I face 
a future which will, after all heavy sacrifices, bring us victory and a 
strong peace.” 

Two days later, on March 8, the Kaiser replied to a telegram of con- 
gratulations from Philip Heineken, director of one of the great German 
steamship lines, saying: ‘ The German sword is our best protection. 
With God’s help it will bring us also peace in the west, and indeed the 
peace which, after many troubles and much distress, the German people 
need for a happy future.” 

Hertling and Czernin may talk as they like of peace and the instru- 
ments for making it, but when the German Kaiser speaks, the German 
sword has its due recognition. 

There was silence among the Germans on the subject of peace for 
two weeks after that message to Heineken. Then, on the eve of the great 
offensive, the Kaiser, Hindenburg and others of the German leaders 
sent numerous messages of encouragement to the faithful all over the 
Empire. Telegraphing on March 21 to the Provincial Council of 
Schleswig-Holstein the Kaiser said: “ The prize of victory must not — 
and shall not fail us—no soft peace, but one which corresponds with 
Germany’s interests.” 

That same day Field Marshal Hindenburg telegraphed the Posen 
Provincial Council: “ God willing, we shall also overcome the enemy 
in the west and clear the way to a general peace.” 

They made plain to their people what they expected from the great 
offensive. The prize must be great for the price in blood was certain 
to be very high. The best information obtainable is to the effect that 
the German losses have exceeded anything hitherto occurring in this 
frightfully costly fighting. So, on March 26, the fifth day of the drive, 
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the Kaiser said to his favorite newspaper man: “Every one out here 
is staking everything. Every one out here knows and trusts we shall 
win everything. All Germany fights for her future.” 

Cologne and Berlin newspapers of the next day reveal the effect 
which the daily reports of success were having upon the temper of the 
people at home. Or were they only setting a bait to tempt a war weary 
people to further frightful extravagances? “It is self-evident,” says 
the Cologne Volks-Zeitung, “that after what is now happening we can 
no longer conclude peace on the terms we were ready to accept a week 
ago. The enemy must be brought to a submissive spirit, and forced to 
grant everything we need in the future, especially in colonies and raw 
materials.” 

And the Deutsche Zeitung of Berlin feels free to reveal again the 
real spirit which the war necessities of the last year or two have been 
forcing it to conceal. “ Down with the worship of the peace god,” it 
cries. “ The cry of vengeance, and our truly German hatred of England 
is ringing with renewed force throughout the Empire. Down with 
England! ” 

That same day, March 27, the Kaiser, swelling with glory and the 
triumph of his victorious army, which, having driven everything ahead 
of it for a full week, until, apparently, it had created a situation such 
that no Allied counter-stroke was feared, telegraphed the vice-president 
of the Reichstag a message of joy and pride in which he once again 
disclosed the true reliance of his heart and the true purpose of his 
course. 

“We have grievously shaken England’s army, by God’s help,” he 
said. “ May the German people, 2:d especially their chosen represen- 
tatives, derive confidence anew from these achievements that the Ger- 
man sword will win us peace. May it be recognized that what is now 
needed is that the people at home, too, shall manifest, by their fortitude, 
their will to victory. The coming world peace will then, through the 
German sword, be more assured than hitherto, so help us God!” 

The peace of the German sword—a strong German peace! Hinden- 
burg has the same idea and merely phrases it a little differently. The 
successes of that week of offensive had started the congratulatory wires 
to buzzing, and von Hertling had sent a message to von Hindenburg, 
to which the Field Marshal replied: “ Proud to be fighting under the 
leadership and under the eyes of the Supreme War Lord our troops 
are battling in a manner above all praise. The army will not relax until, 
with God’s help, it has won for the homeland the good victory which it 
needs as the foundation for a future based on a strong German peace.” 

The great offensive which produced this exultation and induced this 
self-revelation on the part of the Kaiser and his followers had been in 
preparation for four months or more. During that time, reports had 
been coming to Allied headquarters of a concentration of material be- 
hind the German lines. Despatches from the Allied front indicated a 
corresponding preparation to meet it. There were reports of the gather- 
ing of material, of the digging of new trenches and so on until it 
was said that our defenses were twenty miles or more in depth. Mili- 
tary experts spoke of the line as “ practically impregnable.” 

As day after day went by, and week after week of favorable 
weather brought no development from the Germans, doubt began to 
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be expressed as to whether or not there would be a German offensive. 
Then, on the morning of March 21, it began, with a furious bombard- 
ment of gas and high explosives for five hours, followed by wave after 
wave of German infantry advancing in mass formation as they did in 
the fall of 1914, in the first days of the war. They came in numbers 
and with a determination that counted no cost and would not be denied. 

At no previous stage of the war has there been such a concentra- 
tion of men and artillery. The Germans outnumbered the British three 
or four to one everywhere, and in some places as much as eight to one. 
The drive was on a fifty mile front, from a little below Arras to just 
north of La Fere. Day by day as the drive continued the German 
claims rose—from 16,000 prisoners and 200 guns to 25,000 prisoners 
and 400 guns; at length to 75,000 prisoners and more than a thousand 
guns. And after the first recession each day added to the list of places 
again under Hun domination. 

From the first there was expression of confidence among the Allies, 
for their line was bent but not broken, and the German wedge was never 
able to separate British from French. The fighting front grew from 
fifty to ninety miles, as the huge salient was developed by the German 
push. And every day there was talk of a great counter-stroke—‘ when 
the right time comes ”—which shall take advantage of German exhaus- 
tion and throw them back. 

The Germans signalized their drive by opening fire on Paris with a 
new long-range gun, which threw shells of about 9 inches calibre a 
distance of more than 70 miles. It fired slowly and at intervals of a 
quarter hour or more. The first day it did little damage, although a 
few persons were killed and others wounded. But on Good Friday one 
of its shells struck the roof of a church in which a considerable num- 
ber of worshippers were gathered. The shell broke through the roof 
and masses of heavy stone and building material fell, killing about 
75 persons, of whom 54 were women, and wounding 90 more. 

The selection of General Foch for supreme command was first re- 
ported on March 29. That same day General Pershing called on him and 
placed all the American forces in France at his disposal. The week of the 
German drive had brought numerous appeals for American help. Mr. 
Lloyd George, the British Premier, sent a message through Lord Read- 
ing, the British special ambassador to this country, and various obser- 
vers in Paris cabled despatches of similar tenor. 

“The American people will be proud to be engaged in the greatest 
battle in history,” said General Pershing to General Foch. Mr. 
Baker, Secretary of War, who had been in Europe for two weeks or 
more on a tour of inspection of the American forces there, and of 
consultation with our Allies, publicly expressed his satisfaction with © 
General Pershing’s course. At the same time President Wilson cabled 
his congratulations to General Foch upon his appointment, saying: 

“Such unity of command is a most hopeful augury of ultimate 
success. Weare following with profound interest the bold and brilliant 
action of your forces.” 

A day or two later Mr. Lloyd George, announcing in the House 
of Commons General Foch’s selection, spoke of the inestimable advan- 
tage always enjoyed hitherto by the enemy in having a single command, 
and remarked that at last the Allies will fight as a unit. 
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The announcement that Mr. Baker had arrived at a French port 
was made in Paris on March 10. The War Secretary, upon reaching 
Paris, made public a brief statement in which he said that we “are 
committed with all our resources to winning the war.” Two days later 
the War Department announced that every energy would be employed 
to speed up the sending of troops to France. On March 14, the Admin- 
istration began formally taking Congress into its confidence by having 
the members of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs meet with 
the War Council for a general conference. The state of war prepara- 
tion was discussed at this conference and the production charts were 
shown to the Senators. They disclosed that the talk of unsatisfactory 
progress in aircraft production which had been going on for some time 
was well founded. It was revealed that this work was 74 per cent. 
behind schedule. The President had had a special investigation made 
on his own account first by an individual and then by a special com- 
mittee not connected with the Administration. Over half a billion 
dollars had been spent and less then a dozen aeroplanes of the fighting 
type had been sent to France. Of course, great equipment has been 
accumulated, plants for construction of aircraft and machinery have 
been helped or erected, and a great force of men has been organ- 
ized in the aviation section of the signal corps. But battleplanes have 
not been sent to France. 

The Aircraft Production Board began an inquiry of its own, and 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs resumed its investigation of 
war preparations with special reference to aircraft preduction. On 
March 26 there was an outburst of bitter criticism in the Senate, in 
which it was said that instead of the 22,000 planes which were to have 
been sent to France by July, according to the estimates of last year 
when the $640,000,000 appropriation was made, less than 50 actually 
would be sent. The estimate of last year had been cut down repeatedly, 
as time went on and it was seen that nothing like that figure could be 
accomplished. It had been dropped to 10,000, and then to 5,000, to 
3,000 and even lower. But the actual figures given in the Senate debate 
were 37 to be shipped by July. 

On March 20, President Wilson had a conference at the White 
House with the heads of several of the important war bureaus. The 
War Industries Board had been reorganized on March 5, under the 
chairmanship of Bernard M. Baruch. He headed the list of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers at this White House conference, accompanied by Mr. 
McAdoo, the Director General of railways; Mr. Hoover, the Food Ad- 
ministrator; Mr. Hurley, chairman of the Shipping Board; Mr. Gar- 
field, the Fuel Administrator, and Mr. McCormick, chairman of the 
War Trade Board. It was intimated that the purpose of the confer- 
ence was the co-ordination of war industries. Two days later the 
War Trade Board issued a long list of articles importation of which was 
placed under restriction as non-essential to the winning of the war. 

On March 23 the Bureau of Ordnance of the War Department 
published a summary of the work of the Gun Division, showing antici- 
pated and executed expenditures of $2,000,000,000 covering the erection 
of sixteen large plants for the construction of mobile artillery and 
cannon. At the beginning of the war this Division consisted of three 
officers and ten civilians. At the end of 1917 it had 500 officers and 
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3,500 civilians and by the middle of this year it will have 1,500 officers 
and 10,000 civilians. Many thousand cannon have been ordered. 
Several of the new plants are nearing completion and gun forgings 
are now being delivered. In the Senate outburst on March 26 it was 
said that we had lost six months in the production of field artillery 
through attempting to improve the recoil of the French 75, generally 
admitted to be the best field gun in service. But having failed to make 
the improvement we are now making the gun from the French plans, 
and will presently have a supply of American made French field guns 
for our army. ~ 

This Senate debate also brought forth charges of delay and failure 
in the ship-building programme. Ina speech in New York on March 26 
Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, gave a mass of figures tend- 
ing to show that the ship-building programme was making very good 
progress. Sir Eric Geddes, first lord of the British Admiralty, had 
spoken in the Commons on March 20, and presented figures to show that 
the total net loss of world’s tonnage from the beginning of the war to 
the end of 1917 was 2,500,000 tons. 

Mr. Hurley pointed out the fact that the Shipping Board had been 
compelled to develop new means of constructing ships in order to 
carry on any building programme. When the United States entered 
the war 70 per cent. of the capacity of the existing ship yards of the 
country was occupied by naval construction, and the remainder by 
private contracts. There were then 37 steel ship yards in the country. 
The Board has located 81 additional steel and wood yards since then, 
and has expanded 18 others. The 37 old yards have increased their 
capacity from 162 ways to 195, and thirty new steel yards are in process 
of construction which will have an aggregate of 203 ship-building ways, 
making 67 yards with 398 ways that very soon will be in full operation. 
Similarly the 24 old wooden yards, with 73 ship ways have been in- 
creased to 81 yards with 332 ways completed or nearing completion. 
Thus there are now in sight 730 ship-building ways, of steel and wood, 
which is 521 more building berths than England has. This is an indus- 
try built new from the ground up in very large part. Plant construction 
is nearing completion and the ship-building programme will be in full 
swing in a short time. 

Meantime, after negotiating in vain for months with the Dutch Gov- 
ernment for the use of the Dutch ships lying in American waters, 
which aggregated some 500,000 tons, President Wilson issued a proc- 
lamation on March 20 requisitioning the ships and turning them over 
to the Navy Department and Shipping Board to equip, man and oper- 
ate. It was estimated that about 200,000 tons of Dutch shipping was . 
lying in ports of our allies, and it, too, was to be requisitioned for 
allied service. The President’s proclamation said that the ships were 
to be used for essential purposes in connection with the prosecution 
of the war. They are to be armed, which means war zone service. 
The navy announced that it had the guns and crews ready. 

Throughout the month there has been discussion of the possible 
intervention by Japan in Siberia to prevent the practical acquisition 
of that territory by German influences, and to save the vast stores of 
war material heaped up at Vladivostock and other points for which 
transportation to Russia in Europe was never available. Japan has 
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regarded the Russian disintegration and the advance of German influ- 
ence toward the east as very menacing to her own interests and to 
the peace of the East. It has been reported from Tokyo and from 
Paris and other points that the British, French and Italians were united 
in desiring to have Japan intervene. But Washington has made it 
clear that President Wilson is not of that mind. On March 4 London 
reported that the British, French and Italian ambassadors at Tokyo 
were about to ask Japan to safeguard allied interests in Siberia. The 
next day it was intimated in Washington that we would not join in 
that request. 

Despite the signing of peace treaties with the Bolsheviki and 
Ukrainians the Germans continue a steady advance into Russian ter- 
ritory. On March 8 the government-controlled Wolff news bureau of 
Berlin sent out a despatch saying: ‘“ We have acquired a direct free 
route via Russia to Persia and Afghanistan.” 

President Wilson, however, clings to the hope that something may 
yet be accomplished by the Russians. On March 11 he sent a message 
to the Russian people through the all-Russian congress of Soviets, 
expressing “ the sincere sympathy which the people of the United States 
feel for the Russian people at this moment when the German power 
has been thrust in to interrupt and turn back the whole struggle for 
freedom and substitute the wishes of Germany for the purpose of the 
people of Russia.” He assured the Russians that this Government 
would “avail itself of every opportunity to secure for Russia once 
more complete sovereignty and independence in her own affairs and 
full restoration to her great role in the life of Europe and the modern 
world. The whole heart of the people of the United States is with the 
people of Russia in the attempt to free themselves forever from auto- 
cratic government and become the masters of their own life.” 

Two days later the congress of Soviets voted, 453 to 30, to ratify 
the peace treaty with the Central Powers. On the same day it adopted 
a response to the President’s message. It expressed the appreciation 
of the congress, first of all to “ the laboring and exploited classes in the 
United States” for Mr. Wilson’s message, and added: “ The Russian 
Republic uses the occasion of the message from President Wilson to 
express to all peoples who are dying and suffering from the horrors 
of this imperialistic war its warm sympathy and firm conviction that 
the happy time is near when the laboring masses in all bourgeois coun- 
tries will throw off the capitalist yoke and establish a Socialist state 
of society, which is the only one capable of assuring a permanent and 
just peace as well as the culture and well being of all who toil.” 

The day that message was received in Washington there came one 
from China to the effect that 20,000 Chinese troops would be ordered 
to Harbin and beyond to help guard against German aggression, and 
that the money for the expenses of this expedition would be found 
by Japan. Also there was a message from Japan reporting Premier 
Terauchi as saying in the Diet that intervention had not yet been 
decided upon. He added that the military situation had reached “a 
state of perfect preparedness.” 

On March 18 the Supreme War Council of the Allies, in Paris, 
issued a statement denouncing the German political crimes against 
Russia and Roumania and refusing to recognize the peace treaties. It 
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said that the war must be fought out “ to finish once for all this policy 
of plunder, and to establish the peaceful reign of organized justice.” 

On March 21 Tokyo reported the assembling of the Elder States- 
men and the prospect of a Crown Council to consider intervention. 
Next day London suggested the possibility of allied intervention to 
allay distrust of Japan. And on the 24th General Terauchi replying to 
an interpellation in the House of Peers said: ‘ The Government have 
not considered the question of intervention in Siberia. The Empire is 
not so powerless as to be frightened to such an extent by German 
penetration in the East.” 

Throughout the month there has been constant report of American 
activity on a small scale in the trenches in France. It was announced 
that our troops held trenches at four points, aggregating in all about 
four and a half miles of “ front.” The War Department makes almost 
daily announcements of casualties. That for March 31 showed totals 
of 181 killed in action; 163 killed by accident ; 776 died of disease ; 237 
lost at sea—including the Tuscania victims—48 died of wounds; 22 
captured ; 41 missing and 780 wounded. 

On March 6 President Wilson established four classes of decora- 
tions for service: 1. Distinguished service cross. 2. Distinguished 
service medal. 3. Service chevrons. 4. Wound chevrons. Several of 
the crosses and medals have been conferred. 


(This record ts as of March 31 and is to be continued) 


CONTEMPORARY ECHOES 


WHAT WAR MEANS 
(From The Indianapolis Star) 


Colonel George Harvey, for one, has no doubt that we are at war, 
and he has a very clear idea of what is meant by war and of what we 
should do, being in war. Among other things he believes spies should 
be shot. He asks in his NortH AmericaN Review “ how long before 
the sentimentalists in control in Washington will awaken to the fact 
that we are at war?” and goes on to say: “ How long must the people 
endure the silly chatter of the Secretary of the Navy, who preaches the 
doctrine of love the German as thyself, or the Secretary of War spouting 
Sunday school platitudes, or the polished periods of the President reiter- 
ating the fallacy that we are not at war with the German people? How 
many more lives must be sacrificed before the people do justice? We 
are at war. The German people, whom we have been implored not to 
hate, with devilish cunning are daily committing murder and arson, 
impeding military preparation by crippling factories and machinery, kill- 
ing men and women without compunction. The time for sentiment has 
passed, the time for action has come. The spy knows the penalty when 
he is caught, that penalty should be swift and certain; he should be 
sent not before a civil court, where justice is uncertain and legal techni- 
calities govern, but placed on trial before a court-martial, where justice 
and not chicanery rules; and no politico-sentimentalist should have the 
power to set aside the sentence. ‘The sword of justice has no scabbard.’ 
Unless we keep the blade keen and let it fall remorselessly it will be 
turned against ourselves. A single spy shot will deter a score, but one 
spy cast loose because the web of justice can not hold is the encour- 
agement to a hundred more. And yet—can anybody picture Newton D. 
Baker signing a death warrant?” 

Colonel Harvey says further, and declines to apologize for his words: 
“ Our duty is to kill Germans. To the killing of Germans we must bend 
all our energies. We must think in terms of German dead, killed by 
rifles in American hands, by bombs thrown by American youths, by shells 
fired by American gunners. The more Germans we kill, the fewer Amer- 
ican graves there will be in France; the more Germans we kill, the less 
danger to our wives and daughters; the more Germans we kill, the sooner 
we shall welcome home our gallant lads. Nothing else now counts. 
There is no thought other than this, no activity apart from the duty 
forced upon us by Germany. The most highly civilized nations are 
united as they never were before, actuated by the same impulse. In 
England, France and Italy, among the English speaking peoples of the 
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new world, under the Southern Cross and on the torrid plains, they, like 
us, see their duty clear. It is, we repeat, to kill Germans.” 

The colonel’s words sound brutal, but killing is what war means and, 
in spite of our growing army and of our wealth poured out like water, 
and of our food conservation and all the rest, many of our people still 
cherish the pacifist notion that the war will somehow end before we get 
far enough into it to do so wicked a thing as to kill a man. 


WE ARE INTERPRETED 
(From The San Francisco Bulletin) 


The privileged classes, as vouched for by Colonel George Harvey, the 
editor of the most snobbish magazine in America, believe about as follows: 


1. Our “war aims” must not be stated. To do so would be intelligent and in 
war time we must not be intelligent. Besides, it might shorten the war. (How- 
ever, Mr. Wilson has stated them.) 

2. We are not fighting this war “to make the world safe for democracy.” 
(However, President Wilson says we are, and ninety-nine and forty-four hun- 
— cent of the Americans who are doing the fighting and working think 
we are. 

8. We must not try to separate the German people from the German govern- 
ment nor the Austrian people from the German people. We must simply kill 
Germans. To admit that the masses in Germany and Austria are human beings 
capable of thought might lead to the same claim being made for the masses in 
this country. (However, President Wilson has already admitted as much.) 


With these three articles of faith there goes a further belief that what 
the masses in the United States need is discipline, and that what the 
Government needs is more iron in its system, together with a sneaking 
suspicion that the German way of handling the common people is 
rather clever, after all. As a writer in the New York Public imagines 
them saying to one another: 

“After all, you’ve got to hand it to Germany. They manage these things 
supremely well. No nonsense with labor agitators, and a fellow like Baker 
wouldn’t last two minutes in Berlin!” 


It is hardly necessary to point out the likeness between these traducers 
of the President, of the United States, and of the common people and that 
small band of plotters who are burning and destroying here and there in 
order to keep us from winning a war which they, too, declare is nof, to 
make the world safe for democracy. 

But, between the two, stands the nation, sound and whole, and it be- 
lieves that it is fighting this war for democracy, and it is fighting it for 
democracy. And the dust blown down the street by the afternoon breeze 
is not more quickly scattered than will be the human chaff which dares 
face the wind of human freedom which is coming roaring across the 
battered face of the-world. 


PROPAGANDA 
(From The St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 


Colonel George Harvey thinks it is a pity we have entered the war 
with alluring rhetorical phrases ringing in our ears, and urges us to 
adopt the direction of the British Admiral who said he was in the war 
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to kill Germans. That is, we may not all agree that we are in the war 
to make the world safe for democracy, or for any other reason the defini- 
tion of which can be agreed upon later. We can only agree that we are 
all in the war to kill the Germans before they kill us. The Colonel says 
in a recent issue of Tue American Review: 

Our duty is to kill Germans. To the killing of Germans we must bend all 
our energies. We must think in terms of German dead, killed by rifles in Amer- 
ican hands, by bombs thrown by American youths, by shells fired by American 
gunners. The more Germans we kill, the fewer American graves there will be 
in France; the more Germans we kill, the less danger to our wives and daughters; 
the more Germans we kill, the sooner we shall welcome home our gallant lads. 
Nothing else now counts. There is no thought other than this, no activity apart 
from the duty forced upon us by Germany. The most highly civilized nations are 
united as they never were before, actuated by the same impulse. In England, 
France and Italy, among the English-speaking peoples of the new world, under 
the southern cross and on the torrid plains, they like us see their duty clear. 
It is, we repeat, to kill Germans. 


This illustrates pretty fairly, we believe, the principal advantage the 
Germans have over us in the war. Granting that we are equally matched 
in arms, the Germans are vastly superior in propaganda. Indeed, their 
propaganda has been in the past year the great factor in the war. It is 
said to have been entirely responsible for the Italian defeat, and it got 
in its fine work in Russia. Does the Colonel want to discard this 
powerful weapon and make it a walkover for the Kaiser? We think 
not. Nor is Mr. Wilson, who happens to be leading us, going to permit 
any such folly. He has seen from the beginning the necessity for defini- 
tion. All the alluring rhetorical phrases of which the Colonel complains 
are his. If they ring in our ears, as the Colonel regrets, so much thc 
better. We mean to ultimately make them ring in men’s ears everywhere. 
Of course, we are going to kill Germans, but that is a consequence of 
having a cause. What the Colonel is trying to do is to back us into the 
war, and it can’t be done. 


THE ONLY WAY 
(From The Bookseller) 


Tue Nortu American Review, with its war articles and broad inter- 
ests presenting world events and conditions by able and far-reaching 
writers, has never been more interesting, more illuminating than of late. 
And the publishers promise a continuously better magazine. The war 
articles have given the magazine an impetus that has resulted in increased 
sales and the material to come promises to still further increase its 
circulation. With the recent transport disaster, with its heavy loss of 
life, one reads Colonel Harvey’s editorial article in the February issue 
with a new sense of its import and agrees with that fearless and forcible 
writer that the only way to end this world horror is to bend every energy 
to killing Germans... . 

There is another thing that dealers who are alive to their business in- 
terests should attend to and that is to order with discrimination for the 
newsstands near the military cantonments, forts, army posts, and railway 
terminal stands. Give good display to THz Nortu American Revirw 
for its war numbers are such as to attract all the enlisted men. This pub- 
lication, always interesting, has added to its attractiveness as well as gel]- 
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ing features by including highly interesting material bearing upon the 
present war. If you are not already getting this publication, you can 
help your business by ordering it from your news company. Place the 
copies on your counter where they can be seen. The magazine has a big 
sale at the present time. 


THE MOTION IS SECONDED 
(From The Lyons [N. Y.] Republican) 


Colonel George Harvey, the brilliant editor of Taz Nortu American 
Review in the current number of that valuable and weighty magazine 
comes out in unmistakable language in a leading editorial in favor of 
killing the German spies. We have advocated this for the past year. 
We have thought all along that this Government has been too weak and 
sentimental and too tolerant of American traitors and German spies. 

The time came long ago when German spies should have been shot in 
squads of twelve at sunrise in at least a dozen cities of this country. This 
would have had the effect to check the intrigues which have been going on 
and the destruction that has taken place by reason of the depredations 
of Germans in this country. Some Germans have not hesitated to set fire 
to American manufacturing plants and dynamite others and to commit 
every crime that they could commit which they believed would result in 
hindering this country in carrying forward the war to a successful termina- 
tion. 

These German spies are enemies that deserve death and they deserve 
it a hundred times more than the German soldier who stands in the line of 
battle and shoots at American soldiers. The German soldier who does this 
is fighting fair and is fighting in the open, but the spy, the sneak, the 
dynamiter, the assassin, who works in secret and who kills the innocent, 
the non-combatant, is the most despicable being on earth and the quicker 
every one of these slimy instruments of Germany are killed, the better it 
will be for this country. 

We second the motion of Colonel George Harvey to kill the German 
spies. 


AN APPARENT MISUNDERSTANDING 
(From The Rochester Post-Express) 


Tue Nortn AmericaN Review War WEEKLY quotes Secretary 
Baker’s statement of January 21st that his brother, H. D. Baker, in 
order to relieve the War Department of embarrassment “had gener-. 
ously resigned” from the Engel Aircraft Company, which has Govern- 
ment contracts for nearly a million dollars’ worth of airplane parts, and 
terminated his financial interest in the concern, returning his stock hold- 
ings to the treasury. But the possibility suggests itself that the Secre- 
tary may have been misinformed as to the admirable action of his brother, 
for the Cleveland Leader of February 8d announces that Brother Baker 
“is still actively directing the management of the Engel Company; ” 
and the chairman of the board of directors testifies before a Senate 
committee that he is still the “executive head” of the concern, will 
remain in that capacity indefinitely, and that a part of the common 
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stock—“ a million dollars, maybe ”—was set aside for the three original 
owners of whom he was one. Of course this is not a matter vital to 
the nation’s welfare, and Brother Baker is no doubt a patriotic man and 
useful citizen in any capacity which affords an outlet for his energies. 
The only point of interest is the apparent confusion as to the facts; and 
perhaps Mr. Creel, chairman of the committee on public information, 
may clear the matter up in the Official Bulletin as soon as he finds time. 


JUDGED 
(From St, Louis Post-Dispatch) 


In the vicious assault of Colonel George Harvey, editor of Tuz Nortu 
AmericaN Review, on the Administration over the shoulder of Secretary 
of War Baker is the following paragraph: 

But it is not the enemy, whose ways are his own, who most concerns us. It 
is the Allies. And, so far as the world is informed, the Allies have no plans. 
Their Supreme War Council was summoned into being with a flourish of trumpets 


but quickly ended its first session with the sapient announcement that “unity of 
action” had been agreed upon. The United States was not represented officially. 


What a wise thing it would have been on the part of the Supreme War 
Council of the Allies to have informed the world, including our enemies, 
concerning their war plans. What more could the council say with the 
least regard for prudence except that “ unity of action” had been agreed 
upon? 
The Colonel made a fool crack in that paragraph. Perhaps his whole 
assault may be judged by it. 


OUR DEAD IN CAMPS 
(From Life) 


George Harvey in his War WEEKLy says we ought to pay more honor 
to our war-dead who die at home. 

The names of those who die in France have been published, he says, 
in the Official Bulletin, but for ten times as many who have given their 
lives in camps at home there has been no roll of honor. 

He thinks that if the Official Bulletin won’t print their names, the 
other Government paper, the Congressional Record, ought to do it. 

There is no doubt that the men who have died in camps at home as 
well deserve honor as those who have died abroad. But would anybody 
care, except Colonel Harvey, whether their names were published in the 
Official Bulletin or the Congressional Record? Does anyone but Colonel 
Harvey ever peruse either of those periodicals? Would anyone else know 
whose names were in them? 

It may be they are read in newspaper offices, and that their lists, if 
they had them, would be copied in the daily press. If so, so do. 

The death of a soldier in training camp is as sad as the death of a 
woman in child-birth. It is death at the threshold of adventure. Colonel 
Harvey is right. The roll of honor of our men who die for the war at 
home should be as carefully kept and published as the roll of those who 


die abroad. 
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THE PEOPLE PAY 
(From The Boston Evening Transcript) 


More than a month ago an appeal was made to the American Congress 
in the name of the American people, by Colonel George Harvey, for the 
publication in the Congressional Record of “ the names of all American 
- soldiers who have already given their lives to their country” and that 
the Record “inscribe daily thereafter the names of the thousands who 
are yet to die on the nation’s roll of honor, to the end that the splendid 
sons of the great Republic shall not pass into the beyond ‘ unwept, un- 
honored and unsung.’” If the people as a whole endorse that appeal 
the Administration never lived and does not live today that would dare 
to turn a deaf ear. It is not the War Department, much less the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, which is paying the cost of this war in 
life and treasure, sorrow and sacrifice. It is the people. If it does not 
help the enemy to know the home address of a British tommy or a French 
poilu, why should it help him to know the town and State and next of 
kin of a Yankee who dies anywhere along the American front that 
stretches from Manila to Lorraine? 


THE SAVING GRACE 
(From the Kennebec Journal) 


Colonel George Harvey, who went down to Princeton University a 
few years ago and discovered Professor Woodrow Wilson and dragged 
him forth into the limelight, shouting: “ Here is your candidate for 
President,” has made another discovery. This time it is the deplorable, 
almost unforgivable weakness of the aggregation in Washington now 
sitting on the destinies of this nation. In this month’s NortH American 
Review Colonel Harvey, who is its editor, publishes a scathing denun- 
ciation of the partisanship of the Administration, of its failure to care 
for the soldiers entrusted to it by the country, and especially of its failure 
to show proper recognition to the thousands of loyal young men who 
have died in this country’s training camps, most of them largely because 
of red tape, lack of camp preparation for them, and wholly inadequate 
care. The arraignment in Colonel Harvey’s own inimitable way is bitter 
in the extreme, but has the saving grace, we hope, of jarring Congress 
into taking action which he suggests for a roll of honor for our dead 
who were denied the opportunity to go farther than the training camps 
to fight for their country. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MUST CONGRESS GO? 


Sir,—Will you please answer an earnest inquiry? It is, Why not 
abolish Congress? This may seem startling, but, honestly, has not Con- 
gress outlived its usefulness and become one of those unnecessary expenses 
everyone is being urged to cut off in war-times? 

Is it possible to point to a single performance of the national legisla- 
ture since March 1, 1918, at all commensurate with the expense, delays 
and annoyances of this obsolete and unwieldy body? Over and over again 
we read that the President has proposed to Congress certain legislation to 
which the leaders thereof seriously object, with the conclusion of the 
prescient reporter that, “‘ Despite all objections, the Congress undoubtedly 
will do precisely as the President directs.” And in every instance devel- 
opments prove the accuracy of the prediction. Why, then, put the Presi- 
dent to the trouble of going to Congress with his recommendations; the 
labor of impressing on the members that it is their duty to obey, not to 
think ; and the delay of waiting—as he occasionally does—for Congress to 
act before putting his recommendations into effect? 

It is true that Congress used to constitute a certain check on public 
expenditures, but not so now. It makes a great fuss and pother about 
passing “the big supply bills ”, and in the end does just what the Presi- 
dent tells it to and—buys and distributes garden-seed. With the latest 
legislation ordered by the President, solemn enactments creating specific 
offices and apportioning the funds between the several agencies of the 
Government may be swept aside with a stroke of the Presidential pen, and 
a redistribution made at the discretion of the Executive. 

We used to believe that Congress alone had power to make war, and the 
President did direct the passage of war resolutions in the cases of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary ; but not so in the cases of Mexico and Hayti, 
where the bodies of over six hundred Haytians and several hundred Mexi- 
cans bear mute testimony to the fact that war was made; while the bodies 
of the American dead in Arlington prove that it was made by the United 
States. 

Much time on the part of Senators, and brain-power on the part of the 
official reporters and newspapermen, have just been expended in an inves- 
tigation by the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. As a result, the 
members of the committee solemnly decided, in all seriousness, that the 
country needed a “ War Cabinet” and a “ Director of Munitions ”— 
greatly to the annoyance of the President, who was thus compelled to start 
a Democratic Ananias Club with the Chairman of the committee as its 


charter member. 
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Time was when the Senate was supposed to possess an important 
function in advising the President regarding agreements with foreign 
nations and consenting to important appointments, But no one ever con- 
sented to Colonel House, or Dr. Hale, or even John Lind, and have they 
not all functioned just as beautifully as if the Senate, at the dictation of 
the President, had confirmed them? Was it necessary for the Senate to 
consent to the agreements with Villa, or with Carranza, or with Hayti? 
Why, the President has not even considered it wise to inform the Senate of 
the agreements entered into on behalf of the United States by his special 
ambassador at the Paris Conference; or about the pledges which he himself 
made on the part of this Nation to France and England through Balfour 
and Viviani; or of his formal recognition of Japan’s special interest in 
China. Can anyone deny that as an advising and consenting body the 
Senate has passed the age of consent? 

Why then should not Congress pass a single act—under cloture with 
debate limited to an hour in each house—abolishing itself for the period of 
the war and for eighteen months thereafter; delegating to the President 
authority to issue bonds, levy taxes and make disbursements, and to do 
whatever is, in his judgment, for the best interest of the country; em- 
powering him to fill all offices he may see fit to create, at such compensation 
as he may deem wise, with his son-in-law? Would it not be infinitely 
simpler for the business men of the country to have to deal only with 
Messrs. Wilson and McAdoo, instead of with numerous and divers councils 
and commissions on national defense, imports, lingerie, exports, morals, 
publicity, fuel, shipping, food, and so on, ad lib.? Would it not be far 
more economical to permit these two statesmen to take such compensation 
as they see fit and dispense with several hundred members of Congress, 
drawing salaries aggregating $4,000,000, to say nothing of mileage, for 
doing nothing? 

Then all these M. Cs., with their invertebrate protestations, their long 
winded quibbling, their sycophantic twaddle, could go home and swell the 
ranks of farm labor, where, God knows, they are needed. 

These are war times, times when everyone is being adjured to cut red- 
tape, abandon precedent and practise thrift. They are days when innova- 
tions, total abstinence, woman suffrage, popular election of unpopular 
Senators, and personal purity are being accomplished by Constitutional 
amendment. Why then, in God’s name, should we not boldly strike at our 
greatest extravagance and abolish Congress—by Constitutional amend- 
ment if need be—but abolish it anyway? 

Wasuineron, D. C. An Anxious INquireEr. 


CUSSING WILL HELP 


Sir,—You have so often clothed in lucid and scintillating editorials my 
views on public questions, that I must confess my expectation to find in an 
early forthcoming issue of the Review an article entitled “ This is the age 
of little men,” a subject explored several years ago by Marse Henry 
Watterson, when Kentucky sent a certain small man to the Senate. 

The President sent a Commission to Paris to engage in an Allied con- 
ference on the war. At the head of this Commission was Colonel House, 
unknown to fame in America, except as a gubernatorial Warwick in Texas, 
until Mr, Wilson became President. Passing by Mr. Wilson’s choice of 
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the other provincial celebrities composing the Commission, many of us, 
not interested at present in the perpetuation of either the Democratic or 
Republican party, are somewhat curious to know about how long it will be 
before a vigorous agitation is begun demanding that some of the great men 
of this Nation, men of experience and men of prestige abroad, are called 
into the service. England sent a Commission to this country immediately 
after we declared war headed by Mr. Balfour, one of her most dis- 
tinguished statesmen, and as such known and recognized throughout the 
civilized world. France sent us a Commission headed by Mr. Viviani, an 
ex-Premier, and General Joffre, the commander in chief of her armies. 
England and France sent as heads of their Commissions men who were of 
world-wide renown and eminence, thus evidencing a high conception of the 
distinguished rank of such special ambassadors. We felt proud and com- 
plimented by the splendid personnel of these Commissions. The names of 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Viviani and General Joffre were familiar words in 
America; but who in Europe knows anything about Colonel House other 
than a small minority who have studied American politics and probably 
formed the opinion that the Colonel was the one man who had acquired a 
sort of weird influence over our President? Why not Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Taft, Mr. Root or Mr. Hughes? They are the four men best known in 
Europe, and particularly Mr. Rooseveit. 

I never voted for Mr. Roosevelt, but I am praying for the opportunity 
to do so at the next election, and I believe there are many hundreds of 
thousands of American voters in my frame of mind. Possibly a Presi- 
dential knowledge of that sentiment in the country renders Mr. Roosevelt 
wholly ineligible. Then besides, these four best known Americans abroad 
happen to be Republicans, and that, with a good many other signs of the 
times, leads me to inquire whether or not we are fighting this war to make 
the world safe for democracy or fighting to perpetuate the Democratic 
party? 

The time is past to talk about fighting this war along altruistic lines. 
We have got to get mad. We can’t fight this war according to the rules of 
the prize ring, and this is no time for Democrats or Republicans. The 
only question we ought to ask in this country is—who is an American and 
who is loyal? We don’t seem to realize that we are beset with real enemies 
abroad and infested with traitors at home. We ought to think more about 
our fighting the Germans than merely helping the Allies. When are we 
going to declare war on Bulgaria and Turkey and exhibit sense enough to 
proceed on the theory that the United States and all the Allied nations, 
so far as the war is concerned, constitute one political entity? Shall each 
nation shift for itself, and thereby give Germany a sure chance to win the 
war? It has been German strategy to destroy the weakest adversary first, 
taking them one at a time. The common clodhopper, if loyal, of course, 
has sufficient vision to see the imperative necessity of the United States 
declaring war on Turkey and Bulgaria. Shall we sit back and see Ger- 
many and Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey, as a unit, fighting one of our 
Allies, and stand by and see one of our Allies destroyed, or shall we 
declare war against all our enemies? If it were not so serious, our position 
would be ludicrous. The folly of it is astounding. Oh, if I just had your 
power of expression! As it is I will have to stop and go to cussing, 


MusxkoceEr, OKLAHOMA. Gro. S. Ramsey. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE RUSSIAN SOUL 


Sir,—Being for several years a faithful reader of your valuable 
periodical, I perused the article of Mr. Shaw in February, 1918, regard- 
ing the great Russian writer, Fedor Dostoevski. All this article is based 
on a mistake which I can explain by insufficient knowledge of the Rus- 
sian language on the part of Mr. Shaw. The phrase, “the Russian soul 
is a mystery,” was completely misunderstood and mistranslated by the 
words: “ The Russian soul is a dark place” (Russkaya dusha potemki, 
which means “ The Russian soul is the deepest mystery,” but not dark). 

I have no time to show that every point in this article is wrong, but 
I wish to express my deep desire for the better relations between two 
races in future, that no unclean hands and unclean purposes would touch 
the holy things and the shrines of both nations. When we are ready to 
put on the clean dress-shirt, we wash our hands if they are not clean; 
otherwise the shirt will be spotted, and the laundry will be accused 
instead of our own hands. 

What about Dostoevski, who is respected in Russia as a prophet and 
who showed the purest and the cleanest sources of the Russian soul 
through awfulest crimes of the derelicts and the degenerates which were 
the heroes of this writer? I wish only to make a parallel with another 
far greater genius, but as well gentle—Shakespeare. If perverse mind 
will bring the attention of the reader to the heroes of Pericles and Titus 
Andronicus, with the description of the ugliest crimes and vices, or to 
many scenes of the Historical Chronicles or King Lear, and will leave 
without remarks the greatest ideas of Shakespeare, his strong propa- 
ganda against capital punishment, his unparalleled humanity at the rough 
time of the sixteenth century, his clemency even for the criminals, his 
unsurpassed kindness, many times higher than even in the Holy Scrip- 
ture—then the reader may receive just the same wrong idea about the 
greatest humanitarian of England and of the whole world — Shake- 
speare. 

‘ Hands off, you all who want to destroy the shrines of the nation or 
of all humanity, for the purpose of some political propaganda! Dosto- 
evski, Tolstoi, Pushkin, are our shrines, our saints, our glory. Isn’t it 
enough for you that Russia, devastated by Germany, has fallen into the 
hands of the wickedest fiends who came from New York and Switzerland 
and who sell our country, our towns, our museums, our temples, to the 
enemy, who stir up the roughest instincts of the mob to destruction, and 
who are cheering their victory over the Russian nation, applauding our 
humiliation and our misery? ‘ 

SeaTtLe, WasH. Dr. ALEXANDER KouHaNowskI 


(Secretary to the Russian Consulate). 


P. S.—I return once more to the leit-motif of the article of Mr. 
Shaw: “The Russian soul is a dark place,” instead of, as it ought to 
be, “ The Russian soul is a deep mystery.” 

This last one phrase of Dostoevski—Russkaya dusha potemki, or: 
“The Russian soul is a mystery ”—comes from a very popular Russian 
proverb: “ Stranger’s soul is a mystery,” or in Russian: chujaya dusha 


potemki. In this proverb, a Russian had no intention to insult a stranger 
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as having a dark soul. The word potemki means “ incapability to see 
anything by a blind man,” and in this expression means only—and noth- 
ing else—“ mystery.” A. K. 


A LITTLE LESSON IN LOGIC 


Sir,—I have no doubt that you want to do your fullest bit in the prose- 
cution of our great war, but do you think you are helping the cause by such 
“ cutting and slashing ” editorials as your “ Plea to the President,’ which 
appears in your March number? What do you suppose would be the effect 
on the public morale and on the morale of the soldiers who are fighting in 
the field and training in the various camps if this editorial were echoed by 
all the magazines and newspapers of the country? 

I have no doubt it is hard for you—it would be for me if I were in your 
place—to “ forgive and forget”’ Mr. Wilson’s blunderbuss in eliminating 
you from his supporters in 1911-12 after all you had done in support of 
his Presidential candidacy ; and it is very natural for you to remember his 
refusal to recognize the “ unspeakable Huerta” as President of Mexico, 
which you so strongly urged upon him, and perhaps you have not yet 
recovered from your disappointment on account of his defeating Mr. 
Hughes in 1916, whom you were so very, very, anxious to place in the 
Presidential office. But since Mr. Wilson is the people’s chosen President, 
since he is the captain of the ship on which we are sailing over bloody seas, 
since he is Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy, which are a wall of 
fire between the German war machine and our free government, is it not 
better that the people—and the army—should have the fullest possible 
confidence in his Administration? 

As to your question whether a former pacifist like Secretary Baker can 
possibly prosecute the war efficiently as the head of the War Department, 
let me refer you to the cases of William McKinley and Abraham Lincoln, 
saying nothing about the cases of millions on millions of your fellow- 
citizens who deprecated war and were anxious to avoid a conflict with 
Germany, but are now ready to “ do or die” in their country’s cause. 


Newark, Mitton R. Scort. 


[Our courteous correspondent seems to be laboring under an error of 
logic peculiar to a certain type of American mind. It consists in assuming 
that support of the Nation in its high purposes is synonymous with support 
of the Nation’s administrative agents in their follies and ineptitudes. Let 
us paraphrase the second question of our correspondent’s letter and turn 
it in his own direction: ‘‘ What do you suppose would be the effect on the 
public morale and on the morale of the soldiers who are fighting in the 
field and training in the various camps if they thought that the stubborn 
stupidities of the men responsible for their lives and the safety of the 
Nation were deliberately concealed and condoned by those intrusted with 
the duty of public comment upon the conduct of the war?” Our corre- 
spondent, thinking reverently of Secretary Baker, refers to the attitude 
of Lincoln and McKinley toward their War Secretaries. Well, when 
Lincoln found that Cameron was unfit, Cameron went; and Alger did 
not survive the revelation of his incompetency as long as Baker has 
survived the revelation of his.—Eprror. } 
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ALAS, THERE IS NO MONEY IN IT! 


Sir,—In your War WEEKLY against President Wilson and his Admin- 
istration you are certainly lending “comfort” if not “aid” to the 
enemy. I subscribed, expecting to find in the WeExKLy an honest review 
of events occurring in Europe and elsewhere in connection with the war. 
Instead I find nothing but abuse of the President and his Cabinet and 
of Mr. House. It becomes more and more evident that your WreEKLy 
is but a partisan newspaper of an extreme type to assist in carrying the 
fall elections of Congress against the Administration. You were no doubt 
influenced in starting this paper, either by your hatred of the President or 
because there was money in it from some source. The back page of your 
issue of February 16 is a contemptible libel and you know it is such. Mr. 
Lincoln was assailed while carrying the heavy burden of the war by 
men such as you, assassins of reputation. I do not care to have such a 
paper in my household to read when even my little children, who have 
been taught to be patriotic, exclaim about your crown sketch: “ Papa, 
isn’t this wicked?” Please discontinue sending me your War WEEKLY, 
but send it to your dear friends, the Huns in Germany. They will appre- 
ciate it, no doubt. You may keep my dollar. 


PortLaNnp, Ore. CorNeLius GARDENER 
(Colonel United States Army, retired). 


NO, WE DIDN’T FORGET 


Sir,—I have read with much pleasure your “ Thank God for Wil- 
son” in the January NortH American Review. 

I would like to ask you one question in connection with it, however. 

When you said that the country acquiesced in the President’s decision 
that it was inadvisable to send a man without army training abroad in 
response to Roosevelt’s request, did you momentarily forget that he had 
entrusted the control and management of the War Office to a man with- 
out Colonel Roosevelt’s military experiences, to a man who not only had 
no training or experience of the kind, but was constitutionally unfit for 
the position? Did you forget the “ blessed unpreparedness”’ which will 
cost so many lives and may lose the war? 

No doubt our Minister of War is a most excellent man and citizen— 
but does he fit in the War Office at this time any more than you and 
Colonel Roosevelt in the “ Burleson gaol’? 

Ever since the denial of Colonel Roosevelt’s request by the Presi- 
dent, the lines in The Lady of the Lake, bewailing the absence of 
Rhoderic Dhu from the battle, have rung themselves through my mind: 


QO, where was Rhoderic then? 
One blast from out his bugle horn 
Were worth ten thousand men! 


Colonel Roosevelt would not need so many lessons as other men to 
be ready and fit anywhere. 


AascaDERO, M. S. Deverevx. 
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MOBILIZING THE WAR SPIRIT 


Sir,—Bearing upon your powerful and fascinating “ Thank God for 
Wilson,” in the January Nortu American Review, I have hesitated 
some time about telling you how much it rode with me. Your suggestion 
that public men who can attract an audience should be utilized to mobilize 
and keep vibrant the war spirit of the nation interested me. 

I have been doing that work upon my own initiative ever since the 
war began; have held two hundred war meetings; have addressed many 
thousands in different States and have particularly wrought among 
agrarians, who did not at once comprehend the profound significance of 
the war, which indeed none of us did perhaps. 

I do enjoy the Review. 


Sautt Sainte Micu. Cuase S. Oszorn. 


UNIQUE 


Sir,—I am enclosing my check for a year’s subscription to the War 
WEEKLY, and thank you for the privilege of subscribing. For a number 
of years I have read Tue Nortnu American Review, in particular the 
editorial work of Colonel Harvey. Since the entrance of the United States 
into the world war, I have followed the Colonel’s pen patiently, painstak- 
ingly and regularly. His fearless and intelligent critiques continue to be 
unique in the annals of American war literature. They perform a great 
and distinct public service to every thinking American who reads them. 
The pen of no living American is more brilliant, more caustic or more 
timely. I revere the patriotism which prompts their utterance. 


Taunton, Mass. Sizas D. Reep. 


THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Sir,—A copy of Tue Nortu American Review (March issue) has 
just been received by me and I have read with great interest a splendid 
article by Mr. Gilman contained therein about the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany’s organization which I have been able to bring to New York and 
present to the public of this city. 

It is indeed very gratifying to receive such favorable mention and to 
have the same appear in such a publication as THz NortH American 
Review. 

With appreciation, and again thanking you, 


New York Ciry. CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI. 


WHO SHE IS 


Sm.—In an article by Lawrence Gilman describing the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, there is mention of “The most gifted and versatile 
singing-actress now living.” Will you kindly advise who is here 


referred to? 
B. A. Mituer. 


[Mary Garden.—Eniror. 
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BLUE BUT TRUE 


Sir,—I think your current issue is rightly colored—blue. It is blue 
all through. However, it is better to know the truth, for the truth may 
make us free of a lot of philandering pacifists and doddering incompe- 
tents. Keep a-going. I wish to God we had you and Theodore and a 
few more like you in charge of things. 


Mr. Cuemens, Micu. Frank E. No tus. 


ENDORSED 


Sir,—As an American citizen, I read with approbation your article, 
as quoted in Sunday’s New York Tribune, on our war with Germany. 
The TrutH—so eloquently and trenchantly expressed by you—should, 
and I believe will, be accepted and endorsed by the overwhelming major- 
ity of our countrymen. 


San ANTONIO, Texas. Lutuer A. Lawuon. 


A SENTIMENTAL IDENTITY 


Sm,—Your sentiments are mine. 
It is a pity that you are not the editor of a penny paper with a 
daily circulation of one hundred million. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. Epwarp G. Loneman. 
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